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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


4USTRIA. 


regional organization of agricultural 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

by Dx. OiTO 

0 / the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative SoeietieSt Vienna. 


1, — Agricui^tural cooperation in the german part of styria. 


Co-operative personal credit was organized later in Styria f han in 
neighbouring provinces of Upper and Lower Austria. In Styria, 
introduction of Raiffeisen Banks was due to the local Provindal 
smment, which began to occupy itself with the foundation of banks 
bis kind in 1893. Each new bsmk received a loan of 400 cis. out of 
Provincial funds, not at interest, and repayable, half in three years 
the other half in five years, to enable it to meet the expenses of its 
; establishment. Each of them further received, as initial capital, 
an not exceeding 4,000 crowns, at 3 %, repayable in ten jrears. The 
Snudal Commission undertook the supervision of the Raiffeisen Banks, 
[the purpose, it appointed as inspector an employee of the adminis- 
on, who was instructed also to help in the foundation of the banks, 
bad, every year, to inspect them, and assist them with advice when- 
required. In addition, a spedal handbook was prepared for the or- 
sati(^ and administration of the Raiffeisen Banks, and every year 
itistical report was published in connection with the working of the 
B. At the end of 1900, when the Federation of Styiian Agricultural 
operative Sodeties began its operations, more than 200 Raiffdsen 
^ had been founded. 

We reproduce from the statistical returns of the Provindal Commiss- 
in relation to the work of the Raiffeisen Banks, the following very 
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inteiesting feuies for certain yeais. It wiU be ^ 

ratndly extended, has been rich in good results and that to banks b, 
beei of very great advantage for the agricultural population of Sty, 




Profits Fiiaj 


a? a, 797 31,683.34 373 , 736 . 4 fi 4 «. 694*34 5 , 6 i 940 1 i 

183 18,274 r^3,833^i 3,817, 584*09 43/>46.xa 133J 

asi 27,323 507,180.00 16,975.69844 13.540.711.59 39.968.69 373 , 

292 33.907 618,054.00 31,931,730.34 23.8781.008,24 110,18849 826, 


The comparatively rapid progress made by tlK Raiffeisen Bai 
made the need felt, already about 1890, for the establishment of a sp, 

office for the centralisation of their business, m 

on a larger scale. This need led in 1900 to the foundation of the fii 
ation of Styrian Agricultural Co-operative Soc^etm,(j), ^ 

of a iec(»nised Umited liabiUty co-operative soaety. with headquari 
at Grate The object of this federation was, m the fet pffice, to Kl 
lish a certain equilibrium among the available funds of the Raifc 
Ratlin united in it and to inspect all the affiliated soaebK depmdeiit 
it. Farther, in conformity with its rules, the Federation M to discba 
tbs functions of an intermediary for the supply and sale of farm teqi^ 
and agricultural produce. It had also to occupy itself with eveiyth 
afiectog its members. In short, all business, formerly ^mmg wii 
the department of the provincial commission and still ^ay dealt » 
by the provincial authorities in Upper and Lower A^tna 
to be treated by the new Federation. For the foundatirai of this W 
atim the province granted a credit of not more than 400,^ a« 
at 1 % T^ the Province and the State each gave a subwntw 
5,ow aowas, free of all charges. In addition, the Province placed 
of its employees gratuitously at the disposal of the Federation to 
it to begin its w<Mrk of inspection. , 

Already, lio co-c^rative societies, of which 106 vreie ^ 
Banks and 4 other agricultural co-operative soaeties, took 
constituent meeting of the Federation, heffi at Grate, « OctotoJ 
1900. In succeeding years, the number of members rapidly 
Jtoady, in 1901, the I, R. i^cultuial Society of Styna (z) witl 


(i) VirbtHid ier tMdwtr^cImflliehtH OeHossmitha/lm in Steitrmr^. 
(k) K. K. IH StMtmvk, Gnt. 
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®r9 at <3(tatz,': had been affiliated. We may see the increase in the 
jej of mMubers of the federation in the fcilowing table : 


-- II • 1 

Yeais 

ttaiffeisen 

Banks 

Co-operative 

Scxieties, 

SchUlze- 

neiitTsch 

System 

.^ricultural 

ClMjperative 

Societies 

J^cultural 

Unions 

Central 

Associations 

Total 


156 



12 

6 

I 

175 

)2 . . • • 

186 

~ 

23 

6 

I 

216 

>3 • • • ■ 

200 

— 

27 

7 

1 

235 

>4 • • ' • 

213 

— 

36 

S 

I 

258 

>5 . . - . 

231 

— 

40 i 

8 1 

I 

281 


252 

— 

42 

7 

2 

303 

7 . . . . 

261 

— 

49 

7 

3 

320 

)8 . . . . 

270 

2 

53 

7 

2 


)9 . . . . 

272 

2 

59 

7 

2 


[O.. * 

277 

2 

66 

7 

4 


II ... . 

281 

2 

72 

7 

5 

367 


\b the capital and goods accoimts were completely separated 

it is possible to give the fluctuations in 

the capital as follows 

1905 crowns 

21,073,904.82 

1906 „ 

29.253.983-66 

1907 • • ■ 

33,653.677.36 

1908 

37,230, 734-92 

1909 

40,293.337-68 

1910 

43,831,058.96 

1911 

41,706,017.72 


: the end of the working year 1911, the deposits amounted to the 
iig sums i 

deposited by 145 lyOan Banks .... Crowns 8,255,852.17 
» » 5 -^ricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies „ 2,793.94 

Total . . . Crovras 8,258,646.11 

le aveia.^ deposit per Raiffeisen Bank was therefore 5 tii 937 crowns. 
tdU situation at the end of the year was as follows : 


n 136 Raiffeisen Banks Crowns 4,292,817.61 

n 81 J^cidtmal Co-operative Societies „ i, 3 i^» 985*43 


Total . . . Crowns 5,603,803.04 
f, on an average, per Raiffeisen Bank . „ 3 i» 5^5 — 
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iftcan the commenceinent its operatiwis ttp to Jaunty irt., 
the Pedeiaticm had always pvai 4 % interest <m deposits ita, 
asted aVa-% on credits granted by it. The maintenance of this t5ti 
in soite of the considerable reduction of that of the market, ma a 
dal sacrifice for the Pederati<m, to which it, however, consented, m 
of the conditions of the province at the time and above all m recognili, 
of the great advantage of an invariable rate of intent. 

On Tanuary ist., 1911, the Federation felt itself com^Ued to n, 
the rate on deposits to % and that on crests to 4% %• 
creased interest did not produce the expected results. It wm not calcalat 
to attract new deposits, nor to reduce tte ^ 

Federation, which ted most of its capital invested at 4 % /o, m ttej, 
again suffered a loss. So it dedded, on July Kt., to reduce ^ lafcji 
on deposits again to 4 % and that on credits to :^ffeisen tente to 41/, 
while it mdntained the rate of 4J4 % on credits to a^cnltol cw 
erative sodeties. The fact determining it to tate tha latter dees 
was that, as the Raiffeisen Banks by drtue of their office fumKhed cap 
to the Central Bank, their unlimited liabiUty placed “ a 

to offer much safer security for the credits they apphed fortten the otl 

agricultural co-operative sodeties. , , „ . „ ^ 

The Central Bank of the Federation ted, by December 31st., ij 
invested a total amount of 2,243,274 ^7 o^t of its ^Ptal in e* 

realisable securities. lu this siim>e must indude a credit of 1,255,1 
crowns 80, lent to the Province of Styria m current awunt. 

It is also interesting^ observe that in 1911 the e»tim « 
the formation of the German Land Bank for Austna(l), foimd 
vear at Prague, by a contribution of 40,000 croviM. The foundal 
^this bank originated in a proposal of the State, about th^^™ H 
which was not. however, realised, for the foundation of a «ntol Atisd 
bank for the co-operative sodeties of the Empire, tte ° » 

would have been to act as a clearing house for 
this attempt failed, it became necessary for the Federation to take I 
rirecautions for cases in which it might have need of japtal. 

The foundation of the Federation of 
deties also led to the success of the org^zation of the coll^^ 
chase and sale of farm requisites and | 

was speedily realised. Before the l<^dation of the Fede^oa 
eo-op^m societies for Uvestock improveme^ and m ^ ^ 

ted been founded in 1898, thanks to the action of tee P^“‘ 
ion, were the most prominent. Up to J « 

formed for Uvestock improvement and thirteen to ^P . ^ 
They manifest^ I 


They mamiesi:ea xncn av.wvn.;r, o-- 

excellent breeding stock and selling mm^ of 
obtained really important results. At the end of 1911. there 
infStyria 82 sodeties for the keep of bulls with 2,223 niembers. 


(I) DahUOh AerarboMk f§r OnUrrekk, 
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deties had 7,122 legisteied cows and hei£eis and 123 bulls. The profits 
jjjged by them amounted in 1911 to 28,850 crowns 73. With the ex* 
ution of two, all these societies affiliated to the Federation are subjek 
the supreme control and inspecticm of the province ; the latter has 
pointed a special officer for the inspection of livestock. There were, 
sides, at the end of 1911, 24 homed cattle improvement and 12 horse 
iprovement societies- The former* had 4,215 members and the latter 
J17. These societies were aU members of the Federation of the Sty- 
in Co-operative Societies. 

are not so numerous in Styria. The oldest, 
i, at ’the same time, the most important of them, is the Premier Siyr- 
I Co-i>pera(ive'lDairy]{i),mih. headquarters at Giatz. It now bears 
» name of /. Siyrian Dairy at Gratz (2). Its foundation dates from 1879, 

; beginnings were modest, but it has now become an important busi- 
ss. 

At the end of 19H, this society had 96 members, with 80,160 shares, 
te amount of milk supplied was 2,494,313 Utres. The sale of this milk 
ought in an average gross amount of 26 heller 12 per litre ; and after 
j^ng expenses, 21 heller 15 per litre. This society has 27 branches 
d 24 store houses. 

In addition, there were in Styria, at the end of 1911, five other co- 
wative dairies, the most important of which was founded at Kotsch 
190Q. At the end of igil, it had 254 members ; it had been suppHod 
to 1,149,000 htces of milk. 

I The three co-operative cheese factories at the end of 1911 had altoge- 
r’85 members. They had treated 941,181, litres of milk. 

Before the foundation of the Federation there were only 2 co-op- 
\m societies for the making and storing of mne{i\. Up to that date 
y had scarcely been able really to carry on their business. At present 
re are four of these societies in Styria, all affiliated to the Federaiticm. 
Among the other agricultural co-operative societies in Styria, there 
also 2 co-operative warehouses, one of them a co-operative store- 
for hops, then a co-operative society for the sale of fruit, one for 
selection of seeds, 3 for viticultural education, 2 co-operative mills, 
odeties for the sale of livestock, and 8 purchase and sale societies. 

As we have already indicated, the foundation of the federation £a- 
tated the organization of co-operative purchase and sale societies, 
[act, it has occupied itself quite specially with this form of co-operation, 
consequence of the foundation of the central bank of the Federation, 
agricultural co-operative societies were able to obtain the necessary 
ital for their work, so that, on the one hand, the number of these so- 
ies continually increased and, on the other, their activity only became 
» intense. 


I (i) steUHscfu MiMtgenossemchaft in Gras. 
(2) steirisehi MoUttni in Gtax, 

1(3) WeittbtiU‘ md Kettergmossmschalien, 
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Atrsmit * ^ 


of the aetictdtuial to-opeiatiw societies thus fcRmded are ^ 
fifia^i leFeSoa of Styriem Agiicultuxai 
At the end of 1911, the Ffederaticm mdtided altogether 72 societies ^ 

6,761 membeis, or’ 

2 Co-operative Warehouses and Storehouses, 


6 

3 

4 
2 

36 

8 

I 

1 

4 

2 

3 


Dairies, • 

Cheese Factories, 

Wine Societies, 

Societies for the Keep of Bulls, 
livestock Improvement Societies, 
Purchase and Sale Societies, 

Society Jpr the Sale of Fruit, 

Selection of Seeds, 

Societies for Instruction in Viticulture, 

Mills, 

Societies for the Sale of livestock. 


As soon as fo.inded. the Federation began to ocWpy 

'“*r " 'St‘. ^ 

Fedeiation fonnd ite business of this kiiid bra 

every _yeax mote con^iderato. 


spect to goods suppUed by it to its members, 

Years 


Goods Bought 


, Crowns 

84,572-85 



330,465.66 


. » 

548,662.88 

1903 

» 

497496-54 

* 9^4 

» 

702,124.36 

1905 ..•••• 

. » 

757 » 6 o 5-36 


B 

1.289,139-67 

1907 

IQoS t t - - * 

• * 

1,289,589.89 


» 

3 » 403 » 4 ^ 2.20 

1909 

» 

i, 870 » 575*85 



• » 

2,033,981-78 


Crowns 


Goods Sold 

179,383-18 

304,085.87 

576,582.08 

493 »i 8 o 35 

653,064-72 

763,840.66 

i. 33 i» 94I7^ 

1.268.021. — 

3.182.021. — 
2,160,550.54 

1,170,602.- 


The large increase in goods business of the Federation in 
due ctofly to itB having, at that period of scaraty, to supply the G«« 
ment with hay and straw. 


(i) K. K. LtndwtrtschaftsgetKssenschalt in SUiermarlt. 
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the o^sU2a.ttoiD qI the sale of the produoe of members was more 
tcult than that of the purchase of farm requisites. However, in te- 
I to this, the Federation has up to the present only good results to 
jf. From the first, the Federation was specially anxious to aseate 
larket for its members' wines. In the begimung of 1903, the Feder- 
al was engaged fm: the supply of wine to the charitable establish- 
its, hospitals and asylums. In ^903 also it bought a building for a 
e store : it estabfish^ a large storehouse in it. It was also able to 
stitute a stock of wine made by its members in the various parts of 
province, and was in a better position to sell the wine. The action 
rted by the Federation in this direction was still further facilitated 
the fact that the Provincial Commission charged the Federation to 
ad a model Provincial Wine Society. This Commission had already 
posed to bring the design into its programme. In this way, it ra- 
ised its markets for the natural wines of its members. The results ob- 
led by this wine society have been excellent. The following quan- 


is of wine have been sold ; 



1901 

. . . litres 

3,122 

1902 


3i»9n 

1903 

, . . » 

245,641 

1904 

... > 

278,014 

1905 — 

... * 

328.656 

1906 


455»550 

1907 

* . ■ * 

540.7<>3 

1908 

... • 

603.518 

1909 

... 1 

561,525 

1910 

... 1 

1,080,517 

1911 


i»i97,537 


The Federation has also successfully undertaken the co-operative 
: of fruit. In fact, on September ist., 1901, it undertook the manage- 
it of the branch for the sale of fruit, founded by the Central Styrian 
on of Fruit Growers. This branch for the sale of fruit, the principal 
Bct of which was the sale of its members’ fruit, every year gave 
fer results. In 1911, it sold 245,957 of fruit for an amount of 
517 crowns 94. After paying expenses, it could return to the fruit 
pliers 54,450 crowns 23. 

In 1910 the Federation founded a branch for the sale of livestock, 
to the present it has not derived any considerable material profit 
i it. However, the moral success of the work is not to be despised, 
in Styria, as in other countries, the result of the foundation of these 
perative societies has been to make the merchants raise their prices, 
this action in favour of higher prioes, the society for the sale of live- 
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stock has realised the most important of its aims both for the present 

and the futnie, , ^ .. 

In spite of the sncoess obtained up to the present, the Feaeratiq, 
of Styrian Agricultural Co-operatiw Societies has stiU many mateis i,. 
foie it to which to devote its great and beneficent achvitira. Its pa, 
cipol duty is to labour for the extenrion of its work of supply to itsmemben 
as^n as that of the sale of their agricultural produce. The pop 
ulation of Styria has already learned to appreciate to successW efiorb i 
the Federation, and, it is to be hoped that, through its effort and its acti(®^ 
Styrian agricultural association, the greatest strengthof is pie^ij 
amoentrated in this society, will successfully accomplish {the task tk 
realisation of which it perseveringly pursues. 



KINGDOM OFJHUNQARV. 


'HE LAW ON COELECTIVE UNDIVIDED PASTURE LAND 
AND THE PASTURAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 


sookce; 

iek, Offidal Organ of the “ Hungarian National Agricultural Association Budapest. 
[?o. 2,165, December 4th., 1912. 


The Minister of Agriculture has recently laid before Pailiament a bill 
>»llective Pasture Land, , 

The first paragraph makes it compulsory for those persons to form 
: of a pasturage association who possess pasture land in the domains 
aerly held collectively by the serfs and in the collective estates of the 
les, pasture land that at the date of lestriping was considered coUect- 

f Undivided property and such as has been acquired, formed or im- 
ed by the help of the State. 

The Minister of Agriculture may also arrange that the co-proprietors 
le collective pasture land formed at the date of the settlement or 
itribution of the land be compelled to associate at the request of the 
)rity calculated in accordance with the value of their land, or of the 
mey of the court, or the inspector of agriculture, if the formation of 
issociation is advisable for the requirements of livestock improvement 
a account of the large number of land holders. 

Finally, at the request of at least two thirds of the co-proprietors. 
Minister of Agriculture may place at the disposal of the association 
r collective pastuieland for which association is advisable in the interest 
yesto^ improvement, belonging especially to small proprietors and 
ided in at least ten farms. 

The legal procedure for the formation of this association is regulated in 
i)iU according to the forms laid down in the second chapter of Law IX 
398 on Forestry. The bill establishes the indispensable legal guar- 
is and leaves it to the administrative authorities to settle the fund- 
^tal rules. 
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The assodation «ijoys its legal status as soon as it has been fc 
and approved by the Minister of Agriculture ; it may enjoy the i 
by the law and undertake obligations and appear as plaintiff or def« 
conferred in court. 

The assodation must aim at the defence of the interests oj 
co-proprietors of the pasture knd, and the development and improve 
of their livestock farming. « 

It may take one of two legal forms. If the share of each 
holder is not separately registered in the land register, the associaticn 
owner's rights over the pasture land from the moment of its formation 
these rights must be registeied in its name. 

The same is the case when the landholders* shares are registered ii 
land register Without the other real rights that may be registered, 
two thirds of the co-proprietors, — with the approval of the Ministi 
A^culture — assign owner's rights over the collective pasture land ti 
assodation itself. 

In all other cases, collective pasture land administered by assockl 
does not become their property, but remains the collective undivided 
' petty of the joint proprietors . 

As we shall see, the difference between these two legal forms apj 
espedally in the exerdse of the right of disposing of the property : ial 
cases the bill guarantees to the assodation, as representing its meil 
the right to dispose of the laud indispensable for the good administe 
of the collective real estate. 

This right extends beyond the management and administratia 
the collective pasture land, since the assodation — with the Minister'sand 
iriition — may sell the whole or part, exdiange it for other pastutei 
burden it with mortgages and real charges, within the limits estabii 
by the law, and in case of expropriation pass a contract for the sam 

But the Assodation can only arrange loans with the consent (i 
WSnister and exdusively for improvement or for utilisation of the pas 
land or for its extaasion oi for other employment of it in the intew 
livestock improvement. 

The members enjoy the rights of owuetship over and the use d 
pasture land to administer which the assodation was formed, 1 
tights may only be transferred by deed passed between livmg p« 
tlnough the intervention of the assodation. 

The assodation must refuse to intervene when, in eousequenceflf 
deed, more than a fourth of all the shares would come into the haiwisi 
“sin^ person, or when the deed would entail a redistribution by 
assodate would be prevented from the independent en joymefll 
pasture land. 

In case of such transfer, the assodation, and, in its stew, 
Commune and, lastly, the State, has preference rights over any ^ 
purchasers. 

The assodate in whose behalf the association refuses toi” 
w-hen transfer is asked for, may cease his contribution. 





^ <^te^plat» in ^ its details tik? in whick lecouise 
be had to legal execution in reference to the members' rights of 

fUasaXt . ■ ■■::■!■ 

^vety member, in proportion to his contribution has a right, in accord- 
with ^ the comnwm pasture land, and 

s share of th^ <^tal of the association, in case of an eventual division , 
Transfer of the tight of aijoymen^ may be limited in the rules so that 
Befflbeis and the local inhabitants may have preference over any other 
m. ’ 

If the pasture land more than suffices for the members* needs, the 
nation Diay, for compensation ; ist., authorize small proprietpys nfbo 
ess insufficient pasture land to graze the greater part of their livestock 
s pasture lanti^ 2nd.^ place the pasture land at the disposal ^ sniall 
leis who are not meinbeis who live in the district of the association 
1 its vicinity, when the assistance so afforded them is for the public 
jfit. 

The bill establishes very precisely the manner of determining the con- 
ations to be paid by the members, the charges to be paid for the use 
lie pasture land, the investment of the profits, the formation of a re- 
t fund and the investment of the extra profits (sale of wood, lime, 
s, pebbles and sand). 

The general principles for the administration of the capital of the so- 
r must be established in the rules ; those for the use to be made of 
>astuie land in the pasture land register. 

Further, there must be comjHled a list of members in which all 
re changes must be shown as they occur. The bill regulates in detail 
compilation of the rules, as also of this list and precisely determines 
sphere of action and the work of the General Meeting and of the 
^cil of the Society. 

[If in the association there are no such bodies it must confer the powers 
e Council on the communal administration as far as regards its repre- 
ition and the carrying out of its decisions, and confer on the com- 
al council the powers of the General Meeting, with some reservations, 
ntant decisions of the General Meeting can only be carried out 
approval by the Minister of Agriculture. 

If the Association does not fulfil the obligations imposed on it, by 
aw, the Committee of the Public Administration may entrust the 
^gement of its affidts to the communal administration. 

Appeals against the decisions of the General Meeting are brought be- 
che above Committee, and, in the last instance, must be heard by the 
Iter of Agriculture. 

rhe association works under the supervision of the Committee of 
ic Administration and of the Minister of ^^culture. 

The authorities entrusted with its supervision may at any moment en- 
into the conduct of its business, and the good management of the 
f of the society. The Society may be condemned to pay a fine of from 



If necessary, the Minister of ^culture ^y delegate a conitttfss^ 

aS%»SWii^l^t6T ^ \ " 
llife fundi(^^ the law t<5 ^ 

stall be di^tg^ ^ M 

' liet us fififtHy <Ae^e the pt&smda fn the biH b!^ 

6t MMcfxms^ may fea^tipriafe pasture lahd of the iottner seife indjcati 
in the law, and again pasture land on some noble 
mhsiom it ffll^ colleSive municipal posture lairf, when the inters 
of theCdmihhhe rt^^rires it. Iliere is also an i^rtot provisionl 
#Ka those associaffltg for the potpose rf 

pasture «iid thrirngh the medium of the 
^eatee Of^ I»and tredit Institutes must form themselves into, 
association in accordance vrith the proposed law. 




i.-^iKSeBaANEOUS. INFOltMATION. 


— The foukxh national congress of co-operative dairi^. — 
Congress was held at Ciemoaa, on the 17th. and i8th. of last September, 
initiative of the ITittcw 0/ Co-operative Z)a*n« (Piacenza), 

he local agricultural institutions. After the inaugural discourses 
of. Vittorio Alpe, President of the Union, Ur, Moreschi, General 
jer of Agriculture, representing the hfinister Nitti and the Hon. 
riovanni Raineri, the Hon. Massimo Lann^a and Ur, Ercole Bassi 
red a report on the taction of co-operative dairies, a matter of 
lost vital importance for these societies. The reporters, after a 
ibservations of a legal character, entered upon the discussion of a 
ition asking the exe^tive and, if need be, the legislative author- 
to take the necessary steps in order that the co-operative dairies 
be recognised exempt from income tax on that part of. their re- 
; which is returned to their members in proportion to the amount 
Ik contributed, provided these dairies confine themselves to treating 
nilk of the cows of - the members themselves and that, in the case 
Dse that, by reason of their equipment, are compelled to obtain 
ional milk, the tax be limited to the profits from this. The re- 
ion was carried unanimously. 

M. Giuseppe Puscetti then reported on the Italian export trade in 
products, and Professors A. dall’Aglio and K. Tosi on itinerant in- 
ion in dieesemakiug and co-operation in cheesemaking. On the last 
d a resolution was presented in which, after considering the advant- 
l extending good principles of cheesemaking and dairy co-c^ration in 
iahties in which the conditions of agriculture and livestock imptove- 
are favourable to the production of milk, desire was expressed that 
tiwght be instituted, by means of specialised itinerant prc^gandists, 
liar system of instruction in cheesemaking and co-operation in cheese-’^ 
ig, with the object of rapidly promoting its progress ; and that the 
uiganizations coatribute in support thereof permanent amounts, 
uvely added to by the State. 



rrAty - ^saaod^ticm 
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Finally, the Congress proc«ded to fix the place at whkh the 5th, ^ 
grcss should be held ; and Novara was chosen for ths purpose (i). 

' ^ Cmseiimo Mwitno (Modern qicac-Makfatf.orgMaCOMi^ 

Uaks of Oifary Sodette aod OO’OptfatiTe i>dH«, Pl*cea», No. *r. 
ber ut. 1911). 


2. — A CONGRESS OF AGRlCtJETTOAt CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
Congress was held last October in Sdly, at I^lermo, on the initial 
of the the advocate Fil^ 

Vetere being in the Chair. Variote matters of interest for thet 
operative societies were treated, especially those in connection withi 
l^fondi and collective farming recently discussed{2) at the Congress 
Rome (September, 1912), After a full discussion, the C^ngr^ appio, 
a resoMb^ br^os^'by Cot^^^ B’^co, iii favour 6f the ^tablishiK 
of Em'ihdependdit ^dhah lahd credit ^titute tq provide t^ meaiisi 
onlyM tfe ordiiSry%otldng firms, hut also for permanenti 
proVeihents and place .Ae sodfeties^ in a p<«itian topopeed tothepurd 
of latifrkdi, in the inliiest of the a^odated labourers, and to theif ta 
fornatibtt m the interest of the hationaj economy. A se^d resditi 
proposed br Advocate Lo Vetere wis therefore approved, in which. s« 
tkt the desired institute could hardly alone provide all the e 
ital require for the above transformation, and that a strong capita 
sodety might advantigbously complete its work, app^l was made b 
lai^dr banking institutions, to promote the foundation of a Scil 
Rural lyahd Institute;** which, aijoying the benefits and the guarani 
of the law for the Soiithem provinces, should work actively and enej 
ically iii favour of the fdrnmtion of long leases and of agri<^tural holdii 
’ A t^olution proposed by ihe lBCon. Sgnor Colajanhi was also apprm 

the object of which was to determine and regulate the formalities in 
concision of latifondi and the ielitions between the landowners and 
co-operative societies. 

Finally, the Meeting, after hearing the report of Prof. Dibilio 
the advisability of founding mutu4 cattle insur^c^ s^eties. appw 
a resohitiori, expne^g the hope that the Bank of Sidly may mate 
grant of ^edit for tiie purchase ^ livestock and advances on prod 
conditional oh the insurance of tbe eattle^ prdduce. 


■ (i) Acdmfiiig to cote^ msde to the Coi^{r«», ‘ tlrt E^ry 

Qo^dp^ii!tt Vmi^ im tlBAy afe i,oM, «atfilmtod to tlic ^ ^ 

iietto <4^ Pleamdnt, ^,I»ombardy, 4 ^^^ Central SontAcra W 

-lA. TJ— rto. <.> ;r,- r — • 4 > ' ' '■ 


ber, Z9X2, p. So. 
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--- TH]S JOTi^ ,TO cokorESS, — The ltdian Famcrs’ 

\v alamW at the constant increase of phjHoxeia in the Apulian 
inces, the principal source of ihe wealth of wlrich is seriously menaced, 
deifed it necessary to assemble a special congress of those concerned 
he discusrion of the most suitaMe measures to arrest the progress 
e infection and to limit the economic losses caused by it. In about 

00 hectares of vineyard in Apulia, it is calculated about 85,000 are 
ted ( 57 *^ ^ Province of Bari and 28,000 in that of Lecce), of 
1 j 28,000 are already almost entirely destroyed : the Province that 

suffered least is Foggia (i). 

ihe prince of phylloxera in the region was ascertained in 18^, 
le discovery of two centres at Santeramo and Cassano Mu^ (Bari), 
jfinister of Agriculture, after ordering their immediate destruction, 
X to the seriousness of the situation, called a meeting at Bari, of the 
sentatives of the Communes concerned, in order to establish the mea- 

1 to be taken against the threatened danger. In this meeting — it 
sU to mention for the better understanding of the resolutions passed 
lie Congress — two opposte tendencies declared themselves : some held 
advisability of constituting compulsory local consortiums, in the indi* 
kl communes or groups of communes, for the purpose of exercising 
inost rigorous supervision of the vineyards ; others, again, declared 
^Ives opposed to such consortiums, maintaining that the respons- 
p in the fight a^nst phylloxera must be left to the Government 
[the assistance,, at most, of the persons interested. And, since it was 
tasy to agree, it was decided to entrust a commission, composed of the 
1 authoritative represditatives of the two tendencies, with the duty 
rinulating conclusions to be laid before the Government, 

These conclusions included the principle of compulsory local consor- 
>; a proposal for the institution of a provincial committee representative 
jse consortiums m each of the three provinces ; the request that the 
supervision of theahtiphyUoxera service shluld beassumedby the Gov- 
ent, which should appoint a royal commissioner in every province, 
rect the Whole work of supervision, destruction and reconstitution 
ieyaids. And further it was requested that the work of super- 
i and defence be entriisted to special technical Government delegates, 
fee conclusions ins]^ed the bill presented in I^ovember, 1899, 
iber by the theJi hfinister of Agriculture, the Hon. ^gnor ^landra. 
l^e legislation on phylloxera in Italy up to that date was summed 
the law of March 4th., 1888, which only chafed the State, 
imes assisted by the Provinces, with the e3q)eiidituie for explor- 
ind desthiction of infected centres, almost without concerning it- 


aoQoft^Usg.l^ tke ngfiAl data', three ^aviucci produced Mxmt 1* 
TOCB hr 1909, icdKed to a Httle moce than in 1910, in- 

®8Wii to alnuKt 8,00^000 in 1911, and not eacceeding 6,000,000 hi 102 . 






self viith prevention. The Salandia M aimed^at filling the gaps by, 
moting and rj^ulating the constitntiwi and the wwlong of conip4 
conso^ums of yiticvilturiste.„ were W^epaid, 

IviTi^ fbundedV ihanage4 a94 ^ 

^e State rteervei to i^tt ' lie snper^ipn , of ths ex^tios ((; 

law and tte t^ief inanageinrat of the antiphyUoxera service, wbid 
Apulia would be ,in ffe fends of % Rpyal 

delegates. In spite of the eaply presentabon of this bill, theh, 
If institution of consortiums for defence ag^st pfefe^« » 
provinces of Bari. Fog^a.and I,ecce,,.oiilyiates^orp ^a., i^i 

tfe' correspondihg executive regulatipns, few Jferch isti, 1902. h 
,Pnt^r law^ promulgated on the institutipn of consortiums, vol 
^th! defence of viticulture, with the object ofe, 
ing to otLr ;Sotis of Italy the provisions ateady ^opted. for Apuh 
^ The obieds of these consortiums are preasely spepfied, 
vigilance against the extension of phylloxera and the carr^g out 0 
sufes of d^ce in the district of the consortium, ^e ei^loration of 
yards to ascertain the eventual existence of mfecbon ; the mstituta 
TumL-es forthe reccmstitution and plantati^ ,of new :Vmeya*;i 
diffusion in writing and by means of lertur« of infc^ation in relati. 
ohvlloxera and tfe use of the vines that best t^t ' > 

^ ^ For the r^Ksation of these aims provision is made by means d 

contributions of the farmers united in consortiums, amounting tono^ 

XT^Vfranc per h^re of vineyard (2), and the Goyemm^t suta 
The Consortiums are managed by a 
ifedfemers; and a proviiidal commipion, ^rt 
of Aaricolture and part by the, Proymaal Council. TTieir techmcali 
age^ a sfeqial defegate. paid fe 

Royal Commissioner, In the province of .35/’ 5 

have been founded, in that of fecce la and m that of Fogo ■ 

In ten years fheir action has been exerted m the exploration 

nart of. tfe district fe the consortium and the destructim of cmte 

wlSit is%ecognised advisable. 

to^r plantations of parent plants, prepared and sofe cutting 

price to viticulturists Won^g to the 

to them free of charge a part of thar ^fts 
fot grafting vines ; apd acted as ^ 

. Let us now., consider the. resolutions approv^ thef 

its three, sittings at, petignola (Fog^) Ban afe Lecce, fr 

to the 22 nd. 'Novemfer last. * a : the twoei) 

’ In tfe first; among other thmgs. it was ” V 

nfeife Jfefe feb, province of ?Pggia, fe 

tainfe fe a few a^ttst phylloxeTa .conducted op sawtife lines 

III On the subject o« phyUoxea in Apnlin, see the article ot 1 

(2) the move l»w d itoT hnvei -tte Ou i nlnMnn nppateina bitmK 
to fix the fWjKWt qC the conliibtttiflPgo ^ 




how the destrttdioii of infected vines should be earned out sdent- 
Iv under the direction of technical experts and with the intervention 
e representatives of the Federation of Consortiums ; (6) that inform- 
fldth against phyUoxem-^houW: be diffused ^ong 

that jniemay lake^an aertim partin 
ight ; inaectidde should be distributed free of diatge or- at re- 

i .pdc» to those, ^ho intend to destroy the small centres of iufectiem 
(hscQVies ; (d) that peusems com^tent in the administrative and &an- 
yd shoi^ a Lamd Sitpervisiem Society, to assist^ with the 

jsary ?giiamuteesi the work of reconstitution of tho vineyards, as 
for the la?^ as hsr the small farmers ; (s) that the . tultivation of 
rican vines be extended and the number ^ espetimentaL vineyards 


lased.’^;. : ■ ■ ' ’ ’ ' : ' / - ^ ■ - 

fa the meeting at Bgri likewise important denmds weit formulated, 
dy ; {a) tiiat tbe Govemment should supply American dues in quant- 
0 the consmtiums, in order that these shouH first of all facilitate the 
titution of plantations of parent plants by private landowners and 
distribute the cuttings for grafting to farmers, who wish tor formi graft- 
5 tati<Hls on their own farms ; {b) that the Government grant the con- 
ums, for the enlargement of their nurseries, land out of the State do- 
ts, and, in default of these, expropriate for the pnblic advantage land 
ibie for nurseries, and grant it, subject to certain charges, to the Con- 
ums ; (c) tfait the Government increase its present subsidies so as to 
t the balance of the expenditure of the consortiums,, considering 


I the contribution of the members of the consortiums will diminish 
tyear to year mrtil it ceases altogether when the vines are entirely 
fayed ; (4) that the Govemment study the way in which the viti- 
^rists may find capital at low interest, repayable at long dates in annual 
llments ; (e) that, with tiie purpose of postponing the complete destme- 
[of the native vines and giving time for a progressive reconstitution 
ineyards with American vines, the Government distrifarie sulphide 
of charge for those vineyards where, the fight against phyMoxem may 
be continued with advantage ; (/) that the individual consortiums be 
celled to give account of the work done, by them. , 

finally, in the thiidiand last meeting, at Lecce, among other things 
IS demanded, that those centres of phylloxera' that threaten large 
ns ttmsidered immune be destroyed ; (6) that reasonable and easy 
ms of credit be organized for the reconstitution of vineyards ; (c) 
the action of the Consortiums be intensified and reinforced so as tc 
e them to obtain additional financial asastance from the State, enjoy 
tr independence, futffl their essential dUfy of direction^ by rendering 
:he constitution of. jj^tations on private ^npSj supervi^ the planta- 
tl^inselyes far tite sm selection of the plant5,.exten<i fhe nejpess- 
edmicaj instruction amteig the peassqits ip order thus to create, in 
rt space of time, an exto^yc a^cultucal^n^tum. 
riwiiUflifd ftnr frriiiffiri Uniit trf thr FiUnr 

SwM, a* <4, Dteember 31SL, 1913)* 



viissX..*— VSRCWW Tfc fdl 

Rice CtlUieatiM Migrtss et VerctiU.^^~^ ‘Kiis> CoBfji^ at 'wtach all( 
States in wWdi rice' cnWvatifin is toget? catrieriw (i) "ijett le^sttii 
traslKld at Vetoeffi intte first l«i ot last November; snbjectsj 

cussed were {«r tiie moBt ^rt tedmical," and we shelly cootmt outs* 

with mentHMiaig them; Prrf. Angela Menoia reported on «ie chajj, 
amd biological MSesearches with i^atd to the soil and srater smtedi 
rice fidds. the varwties ci rice and tiirit nspedave teqmremenb. 

Di NovelteSoveBi spote of the importation, acchmatisa^ Md sdi 
tion of rice. Pnrfessms Vittorio Alpe, Giovanni Jacometb and ^le Fei, 
dedt witij the against weeds in the rice fie;ds, fflie of the i^ti 
nortant moblems in connection with the reduction of the cast of ^ 
%e Gtddo Allorio dealt witii the latest medianical apphcalii 

The strictly terilmical questions bang thns exhansted. Prof. Fi 
Lutino tieatri the Wlbjeet (d “ Pisciculture in the Repons of Rice Cii 
ation.'^ A resohition was passed in this cwraection asking, 
ment the itinerant agricnltural lecturersUps, the AgnaiUur^ Cm 
eiti to Mmhote and assist noth advice and propaganda tarp toeednf 
the ’ltate:rieefields(a), as the beginning <d 4 more extensive pisacuh 
in union wi& apictdtnre and the exploitation of tte waters as prodj 
ive of cheapand harithy food, for the advantage of the nabonal econoiii 
Siimori PfeHce liombatdi and Carlo SaccM reported on the 
and home crmsnmption of rice, expressing, amongst other teires tk^ 
that this ptodime Will be exempted frmn town dues, and be granted 
itations <m the railway when despatclred frmn the centres of pioduU 
to the Southern centres of consumption. 

ProLftenator CaUtilo Golgi then presented to Congress a Immed lep 
" on the iteptovement rrf the health of the labourers and on tte prevent 
rise «f quinme in ricefid^.” » is necessary, he cemduded, to » 

the freea^ of qimririe towhoever has the right to it intensify srt 

snpetvWdS^ teoomse even to provincial «« 

1^ of mater^ districts and make suitaWe rise of the proceeds ftoa 
sale of State quaite. 

' V) (rf rice feld*. distributed as follows; 6/.^ 

■ ri# ttAliAn AfMdoltsrral itatistkil was 4r79 »- 


the Aww;“” in ^ - 7 ■« ^ 

Offia h 

mUH d&r *r& PldiiiSrt ii!,03i.9<S0) VoWhari^ ri,oS8,3c»), *5' ' 

■ ' 







addition to Idie C<«igress was tfe exhibitioii — inaugurated 
^ of the IGnister of Agriculture, the Hon. Signor Kitti, 

2C^.; — erverything relating to rice cultivation : agricul- 
Ima^^ for the piepaiati<m of the soil, for sowing, reajHng, 
lyng elt:; collective and individual exhibits of rice, of manufactured 
leliefe, Irfans etc. 

iftie next regional congress will be hdd at Bologna, and the next 
inatinna^ Congieb at Valenza (Spain). 

I ( 6 ) From the lOth. to the 12th. November, there were successively 
at Vetcdti, the Meetings of the Italian Farmrs* Societies, for the 
isfflon ot tile problem of irri^tion and the Congftfss of Fishing and 
Icaitafal Soeietiesi, 

At the first, on the proposal of the presenter of the repmt, the Hon. 
Siovanni Raineri, a resolution was passed urging that the bill for the 
ling of r^rvoirs and the making of artificial lakes, due to the ini- 
yt of the'ifinisteis of Agriculture and Public Works, the Hon. Signori 
and Sacchi, may soon become law. 

At the second, desire was expressed for the exericise of greater se- 
y in ctmnection with the grants of permits to fish in public waters 
[or the imposition of a tax on fishing, the proceeds to be used for the 
t^cc (rf a special body of fislnng guards, 
likewise, desire was expressed for the organization of professional 
nnen, with the further detire for the revision of the law on fishing in 
ion to the repoua of rice cultivation. 

(Sniniowted fcm /IfrwojNtni Moierm Mtlaa, No. 21, November 15th,, I9i2. ;a>td ttie 
OkxsOU Ifilao, No. 46, November iTOt.. 


4t 

* * 

. — Th» tiO&S AOWCUltURAI, CONGRESS OF WESTERN UGURIA. — 
Egress assembled on the initiative of the local itinerant agricul* 
lectuieiships t<^tlfer with the AgriciUiural Federation of Western 
Mi, met on Optober 20th., at Porto Mauririo, Its object was the 
ision <rf the more higent problems of the d^trict, amongst whidi 
idal importance are those of credit and iirigatimi. The Hon. 
cate Oittseppe Canepa presented a report on the first of these 
cts and induced the meeting to a resolution urging the farmers 
titttteiu every commune, fraction or group of communes, agricultural 
lations to act as intermediaries between their res^ctive members 
m independent institute of land credit for Liguria, founded by 
I July fith., 1^12; and to be open to all agriculturists (landowneis, 
I ^tmets, m 4 tayeis, etc^), to be preferably of co-operative form, 
peties m c<^ectiV 6 ? title ; So that the. abow institute may find, 
fonning its work, a thick network of agricultural and rural banks 
Imdred institutions, permitting it rapidly to attain the end for 
lit was instituted^ 







eSa^ (^ »i4«T.rS*ssWfi a.Jftfflpr^ j^^ ^ 

of the cultiK»ti<Mi of ftowetsswi fjwtSifeiP®*^?*®^*' 
tii^the ^y«OTn»»i .w»s ifnitheii imwat^’ fO i* 

sut)dv of water for agriodtural purposes, aad tpepeouia^ the ioui^i, 

«mp4ory consortiums for defetn^ agamst paissit^. oit^ olive, 
Sie^ parLites,. as we know, are doing senouS i tor® tO_<*ve p], 
t?ons in i^ria. >bny \connnon^ of 

tire necesSy <d flduding in their- regnlatiofis some rtde^fot 
these insecte and for the formation of the 

Congress, npptowng this be^niag, ej^essed a hope for its fe 
ipxt^sion, .» ' 

from the SoOetHito Mh Sod^ de^i AfHetihH mikdi,, IhiMjSj 
,; i ^ vcn^ SO^h., i«<). : 


6 — The AGRicm^x^r^Aie and. livestock o^rove^n^ 

OF crrTADBW.A (PADUA). - This Coogre^ convpk^ 

timl Connzio anV Itinerant Agricultural Lect»^l“P pf .Padua, 

tZ at ^tadeUa on October ayth. and aSth.; Two matter wea 

given to the improvement pf hpme4 cattle. Th . • 

Ottavi presented a report on the first of these snbje , oge 

following motion, which was carried unanimoi^ly : 

- At Congress of the Livestock Improvers of ^ 

inv and recogiiing the incentive to Uvestock improvement that is 

by thehisnS.of 9nttle a^t f « ^ d" the ^ 

egresses its. desire that, through the 

krtutejships, the .veterinary snrgeiw and 

Jniaations may :be formed for livestock 
mnst be based on the Mowmg PW 
mairaged by the fanners themselves, be f“ 

(he principle of fined premium paid m 

value of the livestodc insured , with exception^ rates in ^ 

that they unite in a provincial federation winch aha 1 m - 
vise their wmk and provide for the 3 

the provincial ;E^tations mint ^tem 

completing' the leinso^ce aM extern^ ^^^ilorses the 4« 

pnt fm^rd afe the Ifilan NationalCMigress^) f« the sp««'y‘" 
of tlte hm 00 societies. ; r 

(i) Sec hi this conaection, BuUdtn of Ecottomic and Socfai IfdgBt$due May, 





Prof. second au (^portun- 

the Ca^iess to express its desire loi/ttemstitutiQa of smaUl^ 
improvers; to be afi^rwarda tmited in 

ismaabei tmA “ll Racco^e^\ Pfedai, »ofc ai-iJ., Namnbet 19**1 

; m d. “ iTiilftfMy iMbi S«^ Home, »». »i. and **, 

Nqii^bct 


7 :-ASS6&AtIONS FOR RIPENING AND SAtE OP CHEESES. — tx order 
dairy produce obUin for itself a position on the markets, it 
possess a de^ite character. In respect to ch^es, for lie est^- 
,ent of the various typ^ on the market, it is, enough^ as we know, 
there should be no variation in form; weight, compositim). and colour, 
the proportion of fatty sultan ce. I^or their convenient s^e/ it 
rtherriecessary that they should ripen well. Now the opera ti^s 
IS ary to satisfy these record remen ts are not always easy forindepend- 
o-operative dMries Or individual producers, while, on the other hand, 
may be profitably undertaken by special organizations (federated 
ieratiye dairies), which umte their membersV produce, examine it, 
ify it; and parcel it butV lU accordance , with the technical result or 
muirehients of the mate, arrange for its ripemng in suitable cham- 
md proceed to seUit at the right time; further, nndei one and tte same 
^ement, supervise the manufacture and favour a uniform sdenrific 
m ; and, finally, by means of their own agents knt to the principal 
ets of consvmiption, succeed in obtaining for themselves permaneui 
mers; and coming as far as ^sible into direct contact with the con- 
rs, which is the principal object of dairy co-operation, 
riiis theory was recently developed at the National Dairy Congie^, 
at Turin in" I91 1 (i) i And something similar has already 
ted for the ripening and sale of cheeses hy certain societies. 
ocm Cdricatori d'Aljn of Moibegno, a regularly constituted s^e- 
th a capital of abput seventeen thousand francs, has. built. a co- 
tive cheese factory, for thie ripening of Bitto cheese. Its objects 

{«) to collect and preserve the cheeses made by its members in 
>le stprebpuses ; 

(^) to focilitate ,5ale of the cheese i^lf ; ... 

, (c) to promote the grant of advances in money, at low inter^t, 
;.ans of credit institutes, to members requesting it, on the security 

* cheese deputed ; ' * 

See in this connection the report presented to the Congress* hy * ^^**‘ *^ 

atitm for the Ripening and Sale ot (HKeses ”, Eigfto ttnilJa, Prhiter*a. 0 ^^pfer»tiTe 
191a. 





to $ab^^m ^ cbe^e 

ot ^ye&^ r , . ; r^ > j.y 

A tbt Society fastfaer pxojpostt to hcM ait annual sltow chee; 
to impfiove them and to make doaUe Bitto cheeae knowii abroad as( 
borne by means oi apecial pnbtic^ 

« ^ In order to improve the manufacture of dairy produce it also public 
prize competitions for the farmery and dairymen > ^ves cheesemai 
courses, organises shows of cheese; availing itself for the purpose of 
technical and moral support of the itinerant agricultural lecturetsbi] 

The storehouses of iSie society can hold at least 2,500 cheeses. ' 
numbers intending to make use of them must ap^y in writing and 
an amount of five francs in advance for a place for at least 50 chee 
e^qh of which shall bear the mark of the owner. \Wth the appUcati 
they must also declare whether they will themselves keep charge of t| 
produce, directly or through the meditun of their own.emj^oyees, 0 
the Society must arrange. The latter makes special charges for stoi 
and has its staff, consisting of a head storeman and various driryc 

It does not yet undertake direct sale, but leaves the members free 
make their own contracts, though it reserves the right of undertai 
such sale later. 

ThR Viterbo Society Ows ” for Roman pecorino is another good 
am|^ of a venture in the field of co-operative cheesemaking. 

The great increase in the consumption of Roman pecorino in lec 
years, both in Italy and abroad, has revealed the necessity of impior 
obe manufacture and the oiganizarion of the trade, and of prevent 
inleri^ imitations that common speculators are not slow in makiii| 

yjaiious Societies have arisen in Latium, the Abruzri and Sardii 
for the export of pecorino ixom special districts and fox its ripening. ' 
above society began its work with salting the cheese , "first roughly m 
by the sheplterds themselves, and now is directed to the by no means e 
object of ccdlectingand treatingitsmembem' milk in special co-opetat 
dairies, so as to be able to place on the inarket a good unvarying tj 
of cheese. As a guarantee for the consumer every cheese bears theff 
fOMMMp branded on it. 

Hie “ Ovis has already a large number of members, and provii 
for the ripemng of about thr^ thousand qmntals of pecorino of perfe 
ly uniform character, sold at prices never before obtained by the me 
bers. 

In the district of Re^o, it has ^veral times been attempted to bs 
a large warehouse for the ripening and sale of Pamesan cheese but up 
tl^ piesetri ^thottt success. 

In the field of bu^r manufacture, the work of centralising tte p 
dnction and trade in large co-operative organizations is certainly 
in view of the greater simplicity of the technical processes and thf ^ 
produce, 

os ^ve here a few examples ; 




^ Apfifo P^ry Si^ without doubt 

jxmt of 1^ kind in Italy^ Another institution, 

ql g^wall importance, the good organization of winch, however^ pto> 
s is ,B«^anio F^dera#^ o/ Co-apefotm Dairies; it was found- 
in 190^ ^ ^ ipitiatiye of the^ Bergamoj^llUiieiant I^ctmeiship of 
for ^ chief <^f selling, on behalf of the society, the 

terpiDduoed by the individual fed^ted chdrtes and not sold by them; 
batter is retail directly on the different markets. The under- 
ng has met with a very favourable reception not only among the 
}es but ^nong aU tiie agricultural institutrons, so much so that 
; Bergamo Agricultural Consortium has undertaken to do its book- 
Mtig and banlongi 

la 1909^1910, the Federation was able to close the accounts of the 
[rated societies, paying, after deduction of all expenses, 2.77 frs. per 
^mme of butter delivered, and in 1910-ii, the restilts being better, 
I 'xjoi frs. net. At the beginning of the 1911 season the dairies affli- 
d were 13. 


5,— The insxitutidn of a course of instruction in co-opera- 

AND AGRICUETURAL MUTUALITY IN ROME. — , The NoUoHol Coflh 
e l&r A^cultural Mutualify has taken an important step, initiating 
ies of lessons and lectures on co-opetatioE, to be given in Rome, in 
smber, 1913. The course will be inaugurated by Luigi Luzzatti 
will be held in accordance with the following programme : 

(a) Lcgislaldon in behalf of Agricultural and Mutual Societies ; 

(i) Agricultural Co-operative Purchase Societies, Agricultural Pro- 
i and the Purchase of the same ; 

(c) Rural Co-operative Credit Sureties and the Organization of 
icnltuial Credit in Italy; 

, (i) Agricultural Co-operative Societies for Production and Sale 
^ Produce of the Soil ; 

I {«) Agriculturai Mutual Societies ahd the Organization of Agricul- 
I Insurance Societies ; 

(/) Theory and Practice of Bookkeeping for Co-operative Societies 
for Agricultural Mutual Societies. 

The lessons will alternate with lectures on the following subjects ; 

. i(«) Uvestock Ipiprovement Associations ; ^ 

(ft) The State Life Insurance Institute and the Development 
^ft in Italy ; ; ; - 

(c) Agricultural Mutual Societies and the ]^ght against- E|»<femic 
Diseases;,.'. , , ■ . 

>{^ Co-i^rative Societies for the Sale of Cattle. 



OWficat^ 'c^ ® or ] 

tif<:l^ ^iMi^rts*’ ol^ i^i|i<Mf^fc^e/“''^^t^^ affi^N0[^tiifeTce ; 

l£p))dti^ 3 ^t^ 3 ^ 1 icdd'i^ t!ie Soi 

' KVrtAr Siciiodhi^?(M^afacf'^c^^ 

(i^ M^i!ib^‘^«ie " ■ 

Ti* one ’v^iU be adiiiittM tb' ffrtetwf 1^ ' ^ttfse^ on 'application. 

' At the end of the course ^11 bfe sdbject^ to exaitiinj 

ittid those who pa^ win lei^ve a special dipldbia. ^ 

By this ineans it is hoped to forih a coflstaotly lar^i ntanbei of 
otiicis of the exteniioh of co^petatidn ahd inutuality in the com 
as has already been done in Germany, Austria, Belgium, etc., when 
(feifelopment attuned by co-operation and mutuality is well h 

»f a* rjMMwJlUMnf 

ol Novai^ atO^ i9ii). 


9 . — The EOEMAtlON OF tHE ITAIOAN FEDERATION OF SMAU R 
ER 5 . — The Italian Federation of Small Farmers was founded at II 
last Sovexnbex. According to the first article of the rules, its objei 
to " improve the economic and social condition of the class, to tepR 
afid d^nd its intereists, and to provide for its instruction ) to for 
iiSid 'f<Mr mutual assistance, to reinforce the spirit of mutuality and 
op^tion and to give support to its manifestations and promote the 1 
reloiiUs and voluntary undertakings best adapted to provide favour 
conations for its existence, extension and progress. '' 

Especially is it proposed to treat, in meetings, publications, 
tuies and memorials, tiie problems of fiscal relief and agricultwai 
form, even promoting for the purpose the formation of a parliameni 
committee of small farmers’ friends. 

‘The Federation includes among its sections the provincial andi 
trict associations of tte class and also admits tenant farmers on longte 
whose interests are for the most part the same as those of the small fans 

(SwBWOTiiml tvm a CooamkaUoB tram Uit FedesvUoe, datid Deoenfctt ttL ; 


10. — Smaix farms. The Fifth National Congress of tbelj^ 

Bfldleids/held in Rome last November, had, among other matters, ft* 

with the problem of small farms. It approved the motion cf the » 
Dk!-ljfgo Fatiixi, in which, ccmsidexing tot of aU that small farffls^ 
necessary economic factor in the utilisation of land the ydeid of 
is small, and of suc^ land whefie machinery cannot be applied 




s need of constant labour, not of chance labourers, but of those 
^intetested or having a joint interest in the land; considering further 
risabitity of promoting in this way intensive cultivation in places 
ajost Sterne owing to tite system of latifondi ; desire was expressed : 
^ a of ^ taxes exenapt — at l^s^ from State' taxation — 
nail ifidtfnkfe, |>foVid^ the fanner Cultivates bis farm himself ; 
t small farms he encouraged and protected by le^slative provi- 
egnlating and extending agricultural instruction, credit, coopera- 
he system 9^ the '\homste(d" etc. ; together with a 

programme of agricultural politics for the rapid increase of farm 
» Hig^ng it possible and profitable for the Vrell intentioned to 
b^ means of intelligent labour the resources still latent in the 

^ (SonuBsoiied fiom lUvist* Apicok, ‘Bxmt, no. 171. November i6tlu, 1912). 

♦ 

* ♦ 

1. — ITAUAN ifARMBRS* SOCIETY. — The Board of Management of 
jdetyyin its session of October 30th., 1912, approved a rule for the 
rtion ^ special consuls in the Various agricultural centres, without 
ig the number, and a general consul for every provincial capital, 
g other duties liey must ; (a) offer the provincial members opportunity 
eetings for agricultural purposes, orgamze educational journeys 
piTsions, in agreement with the central management ; (6) keep in 
[with the local agricultural associations and institutions, woridng 
toon accord for agricultural progress ; and (c) assist the Roman 
p the organization of congresses, shows or other manifestations of 
ptural activity in the various provinces. 

(Sammaiified from BotUttiti* dOU SodM ie^i Agricoiton Ikditni, Home, no, 2t, No- 
vember 15th., 1912). 

^ The same amgresa, vriun, deaUng with sodal le^slaUoa, expressed the desire 
compulsory prindple be adopted in connection with industrial, commercial and 
nl watmen's sickness and dd age peosimis and that provldoii be made fc^ the 
iioo ol tfaia insurance (xl the system of ctmtribations from the wenkman, the 
md the State. 




2 . — PUBLlCAttONS OF R&ENI DATE 

CO^PBiUWON ASP ASS<»lAXI(»r IN imy. 


(A) P 0 BUCAtK>I 7 S OF TBS FKDKRAllONS AMO ASSOCIATION^: 

Atti isbwbo oq^iOKR^ e 4 cl tonvegD 

iiak ddla y/ rJiir< 

and CfhopenUwe Dairus and of the National AgricvUured Mutuality Meeting): 
ril ^oth., 231^-191 X (Ai^odazitme Agtaiia Friolana), Udine, G. Seitz, 1912. 

B^ca Coofbkaxxva dx CmDAiA^ il sno :£kv anno dl eserdzio. StcHia dei such vetii 
anni- {Cividale Co-operative Bat^. Ih 2yth,, Working Year. History of 
Five Years). Cividale, F.lli StF^i, 1912. 

CONI^EDEKA£I0N£GE^^BRAX£X>GXXECOOPEIlATIVBE KCtUE AGRAKIE STALIAITE B1 Rq| 
nito^ tassa di boUo secwdo la l^e 23 apiile 19x1., n. 509 (art. 28), nei ngnan 
society coq^tiye £ spedalraeAte delle sodetA cooperative ai^cole e ddle em 
i^cole di Atttna aadtttraa^e (General iCon/edererttim 0/ the Itatian AgeicuUnrei ( 
ative and- Mutual Satieties of Rome ; The rma Stamp Tax in accordance wUktk 
AprU ayd., 19x1, iw. 509 (or^. 28), inr^ioutothe Co-op«nUive Societies and apa 
tJu AgricultUfai<^'OpenUive Societies and the AgricuUwal Mutuai Insurant 1 
ftons). Report by Bff, Carlobe Carolis, Manager of the Natiosal Federatioti of ik 
Rural Banks, 19x2. 

CONSOltzio Agrauo dx AltEzzo : Rdauone del Consi^o di Amnun^trazionc per Tam 
(Areao AgrieuUurdl Consortium. Report of the Beard of Management /of 1911). FI 
G. RatneBa, 1912. 

CcnffiOKQo AiaiAkxo Coopsraxivx) di Ubbino nei X9X1. Relazixme. {Vtbino Co-operatk 
mltnral Consortinm in 1912. Report), Urbino, M. An^uini, 19x2. 

COOVEIIATIVA Tabacckcultori Risani : Relazioae e tHlaiu;io ddla ^ti^e 1911-11. 
Tobacco Cuitivaiors' Co-optative Society : Report and Balance Sheet for the Ywr 15 
In " n Ptogresso Agrlcolo ”, Visa, no. 20, October 31st., 191a. 

StATUTD £ BBGOLAUENTO DEXXA SOCIEtA PER XL LIOKO GBKBALOOIOO DEX BOVlM 
DI razza brdMA. {Rules and ResulatiOns of the Society for the Herdbook of ik 
Breed of Dairy Coii»). Crema, V. Moretti, 1912. 

trmoire MAOONAtfi de^es I^tterie Socxaij £ CoomAtXVK : Reiaziooc morale, an* 
191a. (NafionAI Vuion of Dairy Sod^s and Co-operative Dairies: Report on 
the Year 19x1-19x2). Piacenza, Tip, A del M&ino, 1912. 


{b) OTHER PUBUCATIONS: 

Ds Carolb (Vincenzo: I concorei stallonieri nel Cremonese. (StaUion Shows in IV C* 
Uirfficf). In ” Cooperasione Rurale ”, Rome, no. xx. November, 1912. 

Fkrrabi (Prof, Pio^iero): I,a R. Accademte Boonomico^gtaria dd Geoi^it^i e laso*’ 
Firenze - Notide e docomenti {Royal Ecommico- Agricultural Academy of “ Otof^ 
and Us Headquarters in Florenu: Nates and Documents). Florence, M. Ricd, 
XoirxAiuBX (P.) : Aaaodadone per k stagiooatitra e lo smerdo dei jnodotti caseari 

the Ripening and Sale of Cheeses), Ectiact fnsm “ Industria I^attiera ttoo^ 
Year 19x2. Reggio BmiUa, Coop. I^avoranti Tipc^irafi, 1912. 
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joBifOO CBugenio) : Reknoiie all^ABsmblea generale otdinaria del Comizio Agrario di 
g[iao (i* I9I2)* (Report to the Ordinary General Meeting of the Turin AgricuUwcU 

Qfifigio : June ist, 1912)* ^ ** Economia Rniale ”, Turin, no. 22. November asth.., igii. 

[ (B.) : Begolainento della cassa agraria annessa al oonsorzio agrario <X)operatiyo di Urbino 
jj appOcaziooe della l^e 3 gennaio 1910 n. 7 e del regdamento 20 marzo 1910, n. 247, 
le stabilisce I’esercizio del credito agrario nelle Marche e nellUmbria). of the 

gfi(;iilturai Bank in connection with the Urbino Co-operative Agricultural Consortium. 
ppUcation of the Law of January and.^ 1910, no. 7. and the Executive Regulations of March 
erffc. i9io» 347* Exercise of Agricultural Credit in the Marches and in Umbria). 
Fibino. Tip. Mddiiotre Arduini, 1912. 

(g.): x^'ins^namento ambulante dd casdfido e ddla coopeiazione casearia. (/tinenmi 
nstrucUon in Cheese making and in Co-operation in Cheesemaking){Env^ Agricultural Asso- 
iation : Fourth National Owigtess of the Dairy Sodeties, Cremona, September lyth.-iSth., 
912). TJdine, G. Seitz, 1912. 

(^unzzAZioNB pnoFESfflOWALE. I^czioni tenute alia settimana sodale d’Assisi {Professional 
ifganitation. Lessons given during the Social Week at Assisi) by A. Bc^iano, G. Toniolo, 
(, Cluri, A. Pottier, I,. Colombo, A. Medri, J. M. Sacco and G, Rosa. Florence. Gffido 
ientrale ddl'Uni«xe Popolare, 1912. 




Part II: Insurance 


FRANCE. 

I. THE NATIONAL PENSION FUND. 


sources: 

r of If. OiixoD.t Dtpuiy, on the General Batimates f« 1913. 

tersons insnied, whether compulsorily or volimtarily, in accordance 
the law of April 5th., 1910 on Workmen's and Peasants’ Pensions, 
mjoy, together with the advantages afioided by this law, also those 
,ed by the laws of 1886 and 1895 on the National Pension Fund. The 
bs in this bulletin, dealing with the 1910 law (i), therefore need 
plementary article on the National Pension Fund, particularly as 
pedalists in sodal insurance, in every country, manifest so keen an 
st in the problem of combining the insurance of lump sums (ordinary 
isurance) with insurance of pensions, and voluntary with compuls- 
iisuranoe. And for this article, it will only be necessary to repro- 
particulars from the very complete statement of the work of 
Rational Pension Fund just made by M. Ch^on, in his Report 

S ited to the Chamber of Deputies on the Estimates for the 

1913- 


§ I. The institution op the national pension fund. 

is to the second Republic that the honour of having instituted the 
ge Pension Fund is due. In fact, in response to the desire expressed 
cle 13 of the Constitution of November 4th., 1848, for the encour- 
ut of thrift institutions, the National Asrembly appointed a labour 
ittee from among its members for the study of social problems and 
ulution in the manner most conformable to the interests of the lab- 
and of the State. ' This committee carrying out the programme 
I out for it, presented two proposals, on February 19th., 1&J9, one 
organisation of mutual aid societies, the other for the formation 
ational Pension Fund. 

was not without intention that the labour committee presented 
wo proposals simultaneously. As regards sickness insurance, in 

^ oar ttumbets for 'jnly, ign, p, 151, and Pebmaty, 1912, p. 129. 
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fact, the mutual aid societies are the instruments best adapted for 
work. But, in the case of old age persons, mutuality does not oSei 
same advantages. If it were a mere ^uestioi^ of the of a ready reck 
and ordinary of&ce work, mutual aid sodeties nu^t of course undeit 
it as well as any other institution ; but as all old age insurance implies^ 
ate financial forecasts in accordance with the probable fluctuations in 
rate of interest in a long period of ye^rs and must above aU permit of the 
of probabilities, calculated on the bads of large numbers, coming into p: 
it becomes very difficult for mutual societies, the adherents, of 
however prosperous the society, are always too few for the eliminatioi 
all errors in the calculation of mortality. 

Again, if in sickness insurance business there is no large accim 
ation of capital because the receipts and expenditure as a rule have to| 
ance each other, it is quite otherwise in pension business, in which, tb 
stitution insuring, having almost nothing to pay in the early >ears, may 
tempted to be too liberal in its pensions at the start, to the detriment 
the young generarions who will only receive theirs at a remote date. 

Bor this reason, the labour committee decided that the pensin 
instead of being given by the societies, should beinsured by a large ests 
lishment which, as if Would insure many persons, might be certain oft 
above law of probabilities coming into full play. 

The State alone, says the report, ** by its power and the ejfe 
of the resources at its disposal, is perfectly fit to accomplish the work, Oa 
it occupies too high a position for it to be accepted as general insurer f 
all profesdons ; it alone can give the parties insured the most favourat 
conditions, because the working expenses would necessarily be less for 
than for private societies and, on the other hand, there would be no sb 
holders to satisfy and no profits to be made on its own acooini 
The object we aim at is the foundation of a State guaraata 
institution which, by a happy combination of the elements of assodatia 
of the probable risks of mortality and the accumulation of interest, 
insure, in return for irrevocable payments, an old age pension,’ calcnkta 
upon the amounts paid, in accordance with the necessarily rather Kinot 
date for drawing the pension. ” 

This institution was founded by law of June i8th., 1850, which, accwi 
ing to the expresdon of Bastiat, inaugurated "" a solemn era in the and 
of legislation. 

It was before all things an essentially democratic institution andii 
maintain its character it was decided that no person could be insured k 
more than 600 francs. It was first thought that a maximum of 360 fra* 
would be sufficieut ; but, in the end, the Assembly decided for the arnoiii 
of 600 francs, as a maximum of 360 francs might be insufficient for a dx* 
class of workmen, especially in towns. But it was stipulated that tlfs 
pendons should be untransferable and undistraniable uptothe amotirt!! 
360 francs. 

Another very important problem, the solution of which 
of the most characteristic features of the legislaticm on the Tendon Bp 
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ggjjopsly pocupied the comjnissioii ;it was that of the widow’s pension^ 
lichhastobe ‘thoi^t of as soon as we consider the position of the man 
36 end of Ids carrier. ’* Without eonsideiing the possibility of arran- 
that the husband's pension should revert to his wfe, the ^mmission 
[led that the payments made during marriage should profit both hus- 
} and wifo separately, in equal proportions, considering that “ when a 
ig parried, if he makes a profit, 1^ cannot doit in his personal interest, 
y and exclusively ; he does it half for his wife and half for hin^lf. ” 

It must, however, be admitted that if, in the family, it is the husband 
earns the wages, the wife contributes no less towards the household ex- 
les and far from her being unconcerned in the increase of the household, 
ngs, it is, on the contrary, most often she who increases them by her 
tand habits of order. It is also natural that she should have her share 
tie advantages derived from the savings made in common, 

^Finallyj again in the interest of the family and to meet a prejudice 
% at that date, was widely spread among the people; namely, that 
ranee of an old age pension was a selfish act, not compatible withfam- 
ifiection, the commission left the contributor the choice of alienat- 
or reserving, for the advantage of his heirs or assigns, the amount of 
tal corresponding to his payments. This provision is con&med in 
de 7 of the law. 


§ 2. The premiums. 


The premiums may be paid at the convenience of the insured, without 
engagement on their part. They may therefore be interrupted or 
tinued at pleasure. Each of them is considered as a single premium 
ng claim to a pension to a certain extent calculated on each separate 
ision, 

(The payments may be made, either for pensions formed with alienated 
M or with reserved .capital. 

According to the first arrangement, the contributor of the capital 
pletely abandonshis payments to the Pension Fund which, in exchan^, 
tes him the largest annuity in its tariff list, that is to say, an annuity 
dated on the basis of the capitalisation of the amounts at the estab- 
id rate of interest, at present 3 % %• mortality risks as they 

Kar in the C. R. table in force. It is a simple old age insurance. 
Theadvantages of this arrangement are especially , for bachelors or 
ributors without heirs, who thus have the means of obtaining for their 
ige appreciably increased resources, without incurring too great sac> 
The arrangement also suits donors who wish to ensure the greatest 
ty for their donations and only to benefit a particular person to the 
usion of all others. 

^ the second arrangement, the contributor not only ensures a pension 
umself, but, at the same time, stipulates that the capital paid by him 
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into hit own accoont. instead of, being 

Fund must be testo«d to Us belts or lepie^tivM. &, m fact, 
-writes a cxmtasict of old age insurance combined witii Ufc too^«. 

In riiis case, evidently, the cost of the penswm is Inghst and it is, 
certain that, the contribntions being equal, a penrion »»«» 

canital must be less than one forased with alienated capitelji newe^ 
enteis in fact, into the detenninatitm of tU ptemitm tohe paid: that 
the xepaynmnt, in case of decease , of the paid up oapiM. 

On the other hand, the arrangement has the great advanta^of g, 
the fanrilv a guarantee for the future, a security not obtoned when tot, 
ribSaie^enated. By it. the fruits of the saving ac^ulaWi 
^o^n ate not lost ; they return to the family at a moment wheuith 

father, or of the mother, very often pla^s, 
men's famiUes in sad difaculties in regard to meeting the expen&tim^ 
deaths entail ; and to the distress of mourning is someUmp »dded 
having no way to pay for the attendance newssapr dunng the sicU 
How much less painful the prospect of a Uttle adtotiot^capita mJ 
^ sad ciicum^ncesl It helps, in efiect. to pay the expenses of tkl 
Sertogether with those of the funeral It gives some 
UveUhood to the widow, suddenly deprived of the wages earned by berk 
S By this means of constituting life annmties with ^tved cap 
torNational Pension Fund may thus render the greatest seivcei 

^ that a contributor who, originaUy. had reseiwdl 

capital cowspSng to his payments may aftetwarto desire to abea 
it L as to obttan a higher pension. This may happen in the case of a i 
ried man and father of a family who, while his ^ 

fear of leaving his family without resources, in case of his dying tafoie fc 
at first makl all his deposits on the reserved capital plan But> i 
Sn onL^Silished, the^^onstitution of a capital in case of death to 
rnrite same interest for him : it is, on the contrary, W 

not be a charge upon his children in his old age. He, therefore, 
all, desires to increase the annuity to which te will ^ ® ^ ^ 

National Penfflon Fund again lends him assistance by ^mng bmp* 
to alienate the capital he had at first <.,pSi 

tributor who has stipulated for repayment at his death of the cap 
SbSted,my,at anyV, alienate all or part of te capital, so ^ to «b 
^Tncreksed ;*nsion, provided that in no c^ tU totU amount m>f' 
ceed i,abo francs. ” (Law of July 20th.. 1886, aitek 15). ^ 

Contributions may be received of i or more francs, but 

*“”“i?a*^par institution, life the Pe^on Fund it is 
to simplify the calculations as far m ^ *' 

quickly and above all economically. Ite ^ition is not 

private insurance companies, in which thnf^ ^P^^Fwd 
to pay fiiEd>reminms periodically : the National Pension Funa 
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ujed to pay wkan tiiey find it convenient and to alter the amcfunt of 
if pa^^eats aa a$ they like. It is an itsestiniaUe advantage for 
itiibtitoia who are dten afraid of entering into engagements they ate 
5 eeitain oi maintaining ; on tl« other Imnd, they escape the foririture 
yges, often of such cruel effect ; but tMs possible variation in the pay- 
^^ges the Fund to make a special calculation on each occasion, and 
in twenty years, for example, it .Mas received sixty payments from one 
to, it must mate sixty calculations to arrive at the amount of the pen- 
i while an insurance company offering a pension in return for payments 
ie to it, will only have to make one, at the passing of the cantract, un- 
i it cancels the contract by an act of repurchase if the party concerned 
not been able to mate the payments he has undertaken regularly. 

In order that these successive calculations may not become a burden, it 
5t be possible to mate them rapidly and the first condition is that con- 
futions of fractions of francs be refused. But article 14 of the Decree 
December zfith., 1886 nevertheless made it possible for the contributors 
nake the smallest payments. The terms of this article permit of the 
imum payment of i franc allovs/ed by art. 5 of the law of July 20th., 1886 
ig made by means of postage stamps on pension cards ; they are placed 
he disposal of the pubUc and delivered free of charge in the offices of all 
accountants entrusted with the work of the National Pension Fund, 
se cards bear the names and surnames of the holders ; the stamps are 
tched in the squares prepared for the purpose, and, when they reach 
amount of i franc, the card is forwarded to the office of a representative 
be fund who receives it as money. 

\ A saving of 10 centimes per day, made from the age of 15 and paid 
[ the Pension Fund will entitle the contributor at the age of 50 to a pen- 
of 148 frs. formed with reserved capital or 219 with alienated capital ; 
i at the age of 55, a pension of 223 frs. with reserved or 336 frs, with 
lated capital ; 

at the age of 60, one of 350 frs. with reserved or 535 with alienated 
tal. 

Again, if a father pays ten centimes per day for a child from the age 
tree to that of twenty one inclusive, he assures to him ; 

the enjoyment at the age of 50 of a pension of 194 frs. formed with 
tved or 252 frs. with alienated capital ; 

the enjoyment at the age of 55 of a pension of 283 frs. formed with 
ved or 397 frs. with alienated capital ; at the age of 60 these figures 
d be respectively 435 frs. and 564 frs. If the date for drawing the pen- 
is fixed at 65 years, the penrion will be even 721 francs with reserved 
al and 936 frs. with alienated capital. 

The law has done everything to make it easy to join tiie Pension Fund, 
ributions, in fact, are received not only at the Head office and in the 
fitments by the general paymaster and collectors oi taxes, but also 
il the post office collectors and receivers. 

^'he assistance of the latter has permitted erf the estaWishment of 
close relations between the Nation^ Pension Fund. and the Na- 




lio^ Samgs Bank; Depositor NatioimlO^nfc, in fact, may, 
for tiransfet > of all 6r part of thar deposits, free of char^, to the Pens 
i^md, within the limits of the annual maximnlii of which we shall p 
sently speak. Under ^ same conditions, they may arrange pay^ 
into the Pension Fund of the amoimt of interest annually paig 
their savings bank deposits. TIk formalities are very simple, 
is enough for the holder of a National Savings Bank book, prea, 
ing himself at the Post Ofi&ce for any business, to inform tbe official 
his intention to profit by the above provisions and the latter will 11111® 
ately let him sign a paper expressing his intention and a declaratioB 
transfer to the Pension Fund. The latter itself undertakes to procmej 
necessary certificates of birth, directly. 

The management has endeavoured not only to multiply the convi 
iences for thrift, but also to call the attention of those concerned to the 
It has published hundreds of thousands of advertisements, it has put 
posters in the important stations of various railway companies, in 1 
mayors' of&ces, in the public schools, in all the ofi&ces of the Tieasuiyi 
countants and in all post ofifices. It has even sent to a laige nmnbei 
general treasurers and departmental postmasters, in numbers sufi&cient! 
themselves and the book keepers under them, advertisements on enamel 
metal sheets, giving some characteristic examples of the results obtainal 
by contribution to the National Pension Fund. 

Besides these publications, tbe Pension Fund has not failed to uiget 
mutual societies applying to it for assistance and advice to distribute p 
sion fund books to their members. 

On the other hand, the Mana^ment has been anxions to reduce ti 
minimum the formalities to be gone through by a person dedrous 
joining the Natioml Pension Fund. For the purpose, in fact, it is enoi 
that the contributor, when he makes his first payment, sign a dedi 
ation, on a form supplied at any of the above mentioned accounten 
ofiSces. To this declaration, he attaches the only document necessary, 1 
birth certificate, which is furnished to him free of charge, and, like all otl 
documents exclusively for purposes of the Pension Fund, on unstamp 
paper. 

In his declaration the contributor states at what age he desires 
draw his pension and whether he desires it formed with alieuated 
reserved capital. 

The conditions established in the original declaration apply to lai 
payments, as long as no alteration has been made, but it is ateysint 
dower of the contributor to make new payments under wnditions ou 
thflti those established for his former ones ; in that case, it is enougii 

him to sign a new declaration expressing his desire. 

The payments are entered to the name of the future pensioner m 
private pension 1 xx)k delivered to him free of charge. The maxun^ 
annual amount allowed per holder is 500 francs. 

Hie contributions may be made in behalf of any person of 
of age or over. Further, young boys and girls are allowed to contn 
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age of sixteen yeai^, ^thout consent of their patents or guardians 
tequired. Finally, for the stimulation and development of ideas of 
the pension Fund issues vouchers for pension fund books to be dis- 
>d as prizes or rewards. The communes, the agricultural cornices, 
odical chambers, the public schools, charitable persons and industrial 
^rs have thus at their disposal a simple and practical means of pro- 
r habits of order and economy. In these vouchers the amount 
Jilted alone is mentioned, which allows the benefactor to indicate the 
jf the person benefited at the moment of delivery. These vouchers 
in exchanged for real pension books. 

lese efforts of tl» law to accustom young people early to habits of 
jave not been vain, above all in the case of schoolchildren. In 1910, 
mher of the accounts of members of scholars’ banks and school mutual 
cieties transferred to the Pension Fund, was about 560,000. Into 
560,000 accounts (to be exact 559.579), 2,495,128 francs were paid 
the year. 


§ 3, ThiE PENSIONS. 


le date of drawing the pension is fixed at the choice of the contributor 
completion of any year between 50 and 65. Yet if, after having 
me or more payments, a contributor, before the age fixed for drawing 
ision, receives severe wounds or is affected by premature infirmity 
ig absolute incapacity for work, the pension may be paid immediately, 
efore he is 50 years old, and without it being necessary for it 
in at the completion of any particular year of his age. The amount 
blished, according to the tariff, in relation to the age at the drawing 
proportion to the contributions made. 

Kse pensions paid in advance may be increased with the help of 
n credit every year placed on the Estimates of the Labour Depart- 
nd a special grant out of half the revenue derived from the sale of 
)wn Jewels, which amounts to 168,516 frs a year, 
lis benefit accorded to the contributors to the National Pension 
s besides not all that the State grants them. By law of December 
895, it, in fact, increases the annuities by payments to the National 
a Fund out of the credits annually placed on the Estimates for the 
i of private National Pension Fund books, as well as to members 
^1 or other societies for aid and thrift enjoying old age pensions, 
order to benefit by these increases one must be 65 y^xs of age and 
ontributed for at least 25 years. 

sid^, the pensioners obtaining such increases may receive out of the 
ledits a special bonus, if they have brought up more than three 
n. 

'stponmeni of Pension — The person entitled to a pension he has 
to draw before he is 65 may, in the three months preceding the 
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■date'fiswi foi dmwing it, pos<j»ne ths d»te for 5 ye^. waking it 

of at the age of fifty at that of fifty fiw, 01 instead at 5:, 
j»nH fo on. .. 

But eudi poe^Quemeut is provisional and the ^tnbutor q| 
the ti^ to draw the pension (m. demand, on conditian of fonnj^ 
this demand within three mmilhs from the date <m w^ch he ^ 
^nter into enjoyment of bis pen4on. 

The maximuni total pension for one perscm is i,200 francs. A ^ 
may tl^refoie draw from the National Pension Fund, 2,400 its. a 
<1,200 fis. for the husband and 1,200 frs. for the wife). 

Pensions of less than 360 francs cannot be transferred and an 
distrainable. Above 360 francs they are transferable to the amoij 
one tenth of the excess and distrainable to the amount of anothei^ 
But they may be declared by the donor of the cajdtal compfetel] 
teansferabfe and undistrainable. ^ , • j r ■» » 

At the date fixed by the contributor he is advised of his ngbtto 
the pension by means of a voucher forwarded to him. paymenj 
made quarterly. These payments are made on presentation of the vn 
and the life certificate of the penaoner. In the department of Seine 
ment is made by the general cashier of the Deposit and Consignment, 
and the coUectors ; in the other departments by the general treasm 
leceivers of taxes and through collectors : in Algeria, by the geaeraltj 
surer, the principal paymasters, and through special paymasters,) 
finally, in the colonies subject to the monetary system of the ml 
country, through the general treasurer and throi^ private payM 
The pensions are paid according to tarifis in which account is tah 

the case of each payment : 

(1) of the compound interest on the capital ; 

(2) of the risk of death in view of the age of the contributor ai 

the age at which the pension is to begin ; . . -t u 

(3) of the reimbursement at decease of the paid up capital, if m 

tributions have been made under that condition. Out of 668,910.9# 
contributed between 1901 and 1910. 332 , 326.345 fe- 73 c. were forpei 
fonned with aUenated cajatal and 356 , 584 , 592 . 3 f f». for pens® 
reserved capital. . , 

In order to avoid high general expenses and simphfy tte a 
ations, article 31 of the Decree of December a8th., 1886 decided tU 
the application of the tariffs, the quarters commence on Januaij 
A pril 1st., July 1st., and October 1st., and the age of the contnb^i 
culated as if he had been bom on the first day of the quarter Mo« 

date of his birth. . , , j im 

On the other hand, the interest on each payment is calculates w 

first day of the quarter following the date of payment. 

The tarife are calculated in accordance with a graduated rate® 
est with differences of 25 centimes. 

Every year, in the month of December, a deci^ fiisM th^ 
applied in the next year, taking into consideratkm the aveoff 
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(j OB investments. Tbe rate of interest since January ist., 1892 has 

U%. 

invests in State securities, in Treasury Bonds, or, on the 
al of the Superior (bmmission and with the authorization of the 
fir of Knanoe, in securities guaranteed by the T^sury, or in depart- 
[ commuDal and colonial bonds. The following table shows the 
± of its bills and acceptances on December 3Kt. for each of the last 
irs: 

859,903.590-34 

878,318,921.65 
909,477,900.20 

913464.858.37 

952,992.990.07 
983.558,910.12 
1,014,130,845.71 

1,029,371,344-94 

1,041,171,721.31 

1,091.805,393.74 

1, 133 , 595 , 814.29 
1,186,110,374.63 
1,232,629,637.11 
1,302,149,996.03 
1.374.627,482.67 
1,415,846,238.66 
1,492,809,865.87 
1,592,309,120.98 
1,6^.952.754.27 
1,786,629,820.38 

ich is, generally speaking, the present organization of the National 
n Fund. As it is under State guarantee, thus institution offers 
>Iic savings every security desirable and as it is administered excell- 
thfire is no fear that the State will cease to have confidence in it. 
being perfectly constituted to meet the requirements of social 
nee and thrift, it was natural it should be made to serve as the pivot 
: democratic reforms tbe law has attempted to realise. 


1891 

1892 
1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 
18^ 

1899 

1900 
igoi 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


§ 4, The RotE OF the pension fund in the application 

. OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 

( 

(lus the National Pendon Fund, in accordance vrith the law of June 
S1894 receives tbe contributions paid towards pensions of la^i^rs 
p. In 19x0 more than 13 % million francs were thus paid into 
p accounts opened for miners and mine employees. 
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, It ms al^ to the National Pensioti Bmid that the law appealed, 
ensure the application of the law of April 9th. , 1898 on accidents in wort 
ctoe of its most essential provisions. It is the Ftmd,infact, which is entnJ 
with the administration of the guarantee fund instituted by this 
ensure to the victims of accidents entailing death or permanent iucj! 
adty for work, the payment of the allowances due to them if these? 
not paid them when due by the inters responsible. On the other ki 
article 28 authorises those who owe accident annuities and desire to 2 
their accounts once for all, under special conditions to pay the p^uQ 
into the National Pension Fund ; .the capitalit.has thus received amo/ 
to day to nearly 250 millions. . . , , 

In the same way the National. Pension Fund ms authorized bya 
ide 36 of the kw of April aand, 1905 to constitute, the pensions gnjjj 
in terms of the law of July ?th., 1904, to. the members of the dissoli 
teaching congregations. ... 

.^ain the kw of April loth., 1908, on small holdings and cltapdi 
ing houses had recourse to the Pension Fund. Loans .to real estate a 
societies are in fact made by this establishment for the account of the St 
on the proposal of a special commission at the Labour Office. Fmtbei 
Minister of Finance is authorized to obtain the funds, necessary fot^ 
loans, by means of advances made to the Treasury by the Penaon h 
^ese advances are represented by annuity titles, the interest on ?li 
is paid quarterly, at the rate fixed, for the tariff, in conformity withaiti 
12 of the law of July 20th., 1886 and current at the.datet of the lealisatiti; 

each advance. 

But, what it is above all important to, examine with the greatest J 
tention fmm the pomt of view of popular insurance is .the developmeEl 
the relations established in recent years between the National ltd 
Fund and the National Life Insurance Society. ..... ' 

The latter institution was founded by law of July nth., 1868, 
original object ms limited to the passing of life insurance contracts,! 
is to say, exdusively to paying, on the decease of the poHcy holder, 
amount, the maximum of which was fixed at 3,000 frs. to his heirs ot! 
signs, the benefits of the kw being reserved for the working cksses. 

But, after a few years , great efforts were made to facilitate the operatio 
^this society and to make it a useful auxiliary for the National Pensi 
Fund, by allomng the thrifty to increase by means of life insurance J 
amounts they are permitted to contribute to the Pension Fund. 

First of all, “riie law of July ^897 authorizes the National li 
iMurance Society to pass mixed insurance contracts, that is, with the obj! 
of ^ying an amount, — the maximum of which is always 3,000 francs, 
to the policy holder himself, if he is still livirig at a date M 
advance, or te his family or heirs, if he dies before that date. Thisiiei 
,is esped^y advantageous for persons who desire to have a little c* 
itai at a definite date, while it is an inheritance for thdr family in 
pmmatore death. 
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pow^r W2ts,aftewrd3 granted to the I^fe Insurance Society to txans- 
‘inpoiaiy instnrance business with the object of guaranteeing the pay- 
of the amounts due by the persons who die before fulfilhng the en- 
nent entered into with a view of purchasing either a field ox garden 
of April loth , 1905), or a cheap dwelling house (laws of April 12th,, 
and April loth., 1908), or a small rural holding (law of March 
1910). ® 

^naUy, the law of March 9th., 1910 authorized the tund to transact 
insurance for periods of at least fi.ve years. The object of this insur- 
is the payment of a sum which may amount to 5,000 fis, in case the 
y holder reaches an age fixed in advance. The contributions, as in 
ase of the Pension Fund, ate optional ; the policy holder may stop 
spend his payments as he pleases. By this insurance a father is enabled 
ttistitute a capital for his children. 

But the specially interesting point in this recent legislation relates 
e constitution of pensions paid by the Pension Fund transferable be- 
U husband and wife through the medium of the National Life Insur- 
I Society, • ^ 

iWith the system of successive single premiums, such as were sanc- 
jd by the law of July 20th., 1886, there could be no question of the Pen- 
Fund directly allowing the formation of transferable pensions. This 
m, in fact, necessitates, in the case of each premium received, the cal- 
ion of the eventual corresponding pension, which entails considerable 
Now, if the Pension Fund has been able up to the present to pay 
ensions corresponding with the contributions it receives on the basis 
b pure premium, it is because the operations it has to perform are 
Se. If, by a general extension of the principle of transferability, they 
ae complex and delicate, there will be a large increase in the expense 
ministration of the institution, whence necessity for it to subject 
ure premium to a charge and to amend its tariff to the great disad- 
,ge of the contributors. 

lut if the operations in connection with transferable pensions are very 
d in number, the complications resulting from them are insigni- 
' and all danger disappears. This is why it seemed possible to the 
itors in some measure to satisfy the desire that has often been 
5sed for obtaining transferable pensions from the Pension Fund, 
[Using for their formation the amounts derived from the Ufe insurance 
urns paid into the National Insurance Society. Article 2 of the law 
fTch 9th., 1910 therefore stipulates that the amount assured on 
of the holder of a mixed insurance policy or a term i^urance policy 
i)e paid once for all into the Pension Fund. And this amoimt nmy 
I either for the formation of an immediate or a deferred annuity with 
division of the contributions between the husband and wife, or the 
tion of a pension either altogether or half transferable to the surviving 
rt. This transfeiabiUty, however, only takes effect when tiie death 
|ng it occurs after the date chosen by the poUcy holder for drawing 
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6tt t 3 » otbef liand» hy Rrtkie 3 of the kw of Joly 101,, 1907, tltts, 

due to the sumving consort at decease of the holder of an entite itj^j 
sttranoe or a mixed insutanoe policy, may be also paid onoe for all into^ 
^aon Fund to form an immediate or deferred annnity in fevotiro(^ 
smwivor. 

By these various arrangements it is now posable for a thiifypQi 
not to leave his wife without means, not only in case of his pretnai, 
decease but even when he dies at an advanced age. In the first case.t 
vndow, who will stiH perhaps have young children dependent on her , 
find a small capital at her disposal, supplying her wi*di opportune as^ 
ance : in the second case, when she has only to think of herself, she \ 
receive a small pension. 

Thus by the close co-operation of the Pension Fund and the I^fe Iim 
ance Society one of the most important problems of popular insurance i 
been solved. 

I^t us not forget that the law of April 5th., 1910 on Workmen's ai 
Peasants' Pensions has quite recently still more increased the duties and l 
social r 61 e of the National Pension Fund. 

It was only natural, when a general system of workmen’s and peasani 
pensions had to be instituted, the National Pension Fund, which hadba 
really the initiator of this branch of thrift, should be thought of. Ma 
even con^deied it useless to have recourse to new organizations, in n 
of this institution, which, happily seconding the manifold mutnala 
thrift institutions in their progress, had assumed a considerable impai 
ance, vms equipped for the receipt of the smallest contributions in II 
most remote districts of the land, and undertook to centralise them, p 
interest on them and pay the pensions promised through its many k 
ofi&ceis. 

Yet the law wished to try an experiment that had been attempted! 
certain neighbouring nations and give the policy holders the opportiai 
of collaborating more efiectuallyin the administration of the funds contnl 
uted by them. Thus, the law of April 5th., 1910, while, by its article 1 
it placed the Pension Fund in the first rank of the organizations foi kse 
ing private accounts, provided for the a^istance of mutual aid societies J 
partmental or region^ banks, masters’ or syndical pension societies, eft 
on the boards of management or direction of which there are a lai^i 
smaller proportion of delegates elected by the policy holders themsete 

The Pension Fund, however, seems to be indispensable for two lai] 
classes of policy holders : 

The first consists of those who attach special importance to the absols 
safety of their savings. Under a compulsory system, it is essential, 
that no one should feel the least uneasiness with regard to the money! 
has pdd up. It is open to those who have confidence in the inanagen« 
of persons they have elected in order to obtain larger returns and 
pensions, to apply to this or that organization, since they so exeio 
their choice at their own risk and peril, the chances of loss counterljal* 
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^ hxgpis of Bgter pensions due to the presumed ability of the 

I die second clees ftie included the peis<Mis, also numerous, above all 
g^^gjjafifleement of the operation of a compulsory law, who, throt^h 
nce or negligence, have not indicated within the required time the 
r they have selcGted. 

vidMitly legitimate complaints mi^t be expected if the contributions 
;d on these policy holcters had to be placed in a society eseposed to 
k of a mana^ment not uniformly successful and prudent. I^r these ,. 
itional Pensi^Fund becomes insurer in common law. 

5, CoM^SD EPPECTS OF THE I^WS ON THE PENSION FUND 
ON workmen's and PEASANTS' PENSIONS. 


esides, to all persons subject to the I^w on Workmen's and Pteasants’^ 
ns, the Natiorml Pension Fund offers the means of obtaining a larger 
a, of forming an annuity for their wives, guaranteeing their heirs 
p sum in case of their own premature decease, and finally portion- 
eir children and also forming the necessary initial capital for the 
ise of a house, a field or a garden under the conditions of the laws 
\ 6 , 1908 and 1912. 

.--To Obtain a Larger Pension. — Everybody subject to the Work- 
and Peasants' Pension Law, regularly fulfilling the conditions of 
nt laid down by the law of April 5th., 1910, may, supposing the exist- 
riffs maintained, at sixty years of age obtain a pension amounting, 
the State grant of 100 francs is included, to 287 frs.; 273 frs.; 260 fis. 

fis., according as he begins his compulsory payments at the age 
18, 20 or 25 years. 


te National Pension Fund further provides this man with the possi- 
of constituting a supplementary pension, by means of small 
lary contributions. * 

ike for example a man of 25 years ; supposing he is subject 
t law of April 5th., 1910 from the age of 15 years, at 6a 
told have a pension of 287 frs.; at 65 one of ^78 frs.; but 
mts to have at the age of sixty a pensionof about 2 frs.aday. 
tts purpose, it will be enough for him to contribute annually to 
usion Fond, up to the age of 60, on the alienated capital plan, 12 % 
|es per day. He will thus obtain a supplementary pension of 397 fm, 
hvill ensure to him a total revenue of 684 francs (287 397), or i ft. 

day, at the, age of sixty and 875 frs. at that of 65. If this man 
pgan to contribute at the age of 25, it will be enough for him to con- 
\ 15 centimes a day to the Pension Fund to obtain 486 frs at the age 
| 7 i forming with the pension acquired by virtue of the law of April 
pio a total of 723 frs. at 60 years of age and 882 frs. at 65. 

2^0 Secure an Annuity for the Wife . — The National Pension Fund 
fows a married man to appreciably increase, by means of a small con- 
pn, the pension he has constituted, in conformity with the law of 





Aprii 5th.^ 1910, and gpirantee Ids wife an. annuity at an age 
will be no longer able to undertake or contintie to perform remuiK 
labour, and assure her, as well as bis children, at his decease, a cap 
^pen(Wt of the grants provided by thel^aw of April 5th., igiu 

mentioned. . vr ^ ’n . 

I^t us remember that the contnbutions to the National renaoii 
are equally divided between busied and wife, each of them be^ 
to stipulate for the reservation pi alienation of the money. 

(a) Faym&nh ammncing at twenty five year& of a§e. — Take j 
of 25, paying into the National Fund on the reserved (^jatal plan, 
his wife, aged twenty, contributes on the alienated capital plan, bo 
ing the date for drawing pension at 60 years of age. 

On this hypothesis, a contribution of 10 centimes i^r day, (5 for( 
them), continued until the husband is sixty, will entitle him to an 
tional'pension of 96 frs. and ensure his wife an annuity of 198 frs.,to 
with a lump sum for his heirs or assigns. We shall see heieafti 

amount of this sum. v . 

If the yearly contribution of the husband and wife be raised to 
^or 25 centimes per day, the pensions obtained would be respective!; 
For the husband; 144* frs., 192 frs., or 240 frs. 

For the wife : 297 frs., 396 frs., or 495 frs., both without pn 
to the capital reserved for the heirs. 

These are of course pensions additional to those acquired by vi 

the law on Workmen's Pensions. 

(b) . — Payments commencing at thirty five y (Mrs of age, — Suj 
the mart only commences his voluntary contributions to the K: 
Pension Fund, when he is 35, his wife being then 30, the amount 
pensions acquired by each at sixty, for contributions of 10, 15, 20 
centimes a day, divided equally between them and continued up to t 
of the elder drawing his pension (at sixty), would be : 

For the husband : 48 frs., 72 frs., 95 frs., or 119 frs. 

For the wife : no frs., 165 frs., 220 frs. or 276 frs. 

On this hypothesis, as on the previous one, all the amounts pan 
husband's account on the reserved capital plan would come in M 

heirs or assigns, ^ ^ .1, 

To Guarantee a Lump Sum at Decease, — The amount of the 
repaid, under these circumstances, by the National Pension Fund 
according to the number of years of contribution and the amounts < 
uted. In the various cases considered above, the daily payments 
husband on the reserved capital plan, being 10 c., 15 c., 20 c am 
the amounts guaranteed at his decease would be, respectively. 

After 10 years, 180 frs., 270 frs., 360 frs,, or 45 ^ 


After^is years, 
After 20 years, 


270 frs., 405 
360 frs., 540 


540 frs., or 675 

720 frs., or 9^ ^ 
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0 these course are added the grant at decease provided 

jf of April 5th., X9I0> which varies from 150 to 300 frs., according 

number the children. 

man, subject from tl^ age of 15 to the workman's pension law, 
is at 25 and desires to secure his wife an annuity ay his decease . Be- 
the legal compulsoty contribution, be pays, from the age of 25, 10 
lies a day into the National Pe^^ion Fund, for pension formed with 
ed capital for him$c]i and with alienated capital for Ms wife, 
it sixty years of age he will have a pensicm (287 frs. by the law of 
f 96 frs.) of 383 frs. In addition, his wife will enjoy an annuity of 
s. 

1 they are both wage earners and do not draw their pensions till they 
j, and have reared three children to the age of 16, the husband will 
a pension of 494 frs. -f 163 frs. = 657 frs. 

lie wife, supposed to be five years younger than her husband, will 
-btain her pension by the law of 1910 ; 399 frs. + the annuity con- 
ed for her by her husband, 356 frs. = 755 frs. 

'he two together will draw pensions of 1,412 frs., and, when the 
nd dies, his heirs will receive a lump sum of 720 frs. 

— CombinaUon of Temporary Life Insurance with a Transferable Pen- 
— As we have already seen, the National Pension Fund may provide 
ties transferable between husband and wife formed by means of mixed 
ince and term insurance in the National Life Insurance Society, 
'hese annuities, which may be 1,200 frs. in amount, may be immediate 
med and transferable between husband and wife, either to the full 
nt or to half the amount. These arrangements allow of the pract- 
jalisation of the combination of a temporary life insurance of the 
of a family up to a fixed age, with a pension transferable after that 

‘his combination is not realised all at once : it involves first a mixed 
nee policy in the National Life Insurance Society, and, in case of 
ral at the expiration of the term fixed by the policy holders, the pay- 
to the National Pension Fund of the amount assured by the Insur- 
Society. 

i man, desiring to assure his family a lump sum in case of his dying 
i the age of 60, at which date he will be entitled to pension, and 
wise desiring to draw the capital himself at that age, so as, to form a 
smentary pension transferable to his wife, takes a mixed insurance 
^ from the National Life Insurance Society, the amount of which he 
t sixty years of age, if still living, pay over to the National Pension 

Supposing this insurer to be 25, the premium he would have to pay 
the expiration of the term of the contract, in order tp assure i,ooo.frs. 
s heirs or himself, would be 7 centimes per day. 

35 years of age the premium to be paid to insure the same amount, 
^0 francs would be 10 centimes per day. 





fhe amount assuied <1,000 frsi) to him at siity , bring paid once 1 
all into the Pension Fund, would produccy sui^)08ing to wife to be j 
years younger than he, an annuity of 79 frs., to half of it, 39.50 frs., t^, 
ferable to to said wife. 

In order to increase this evidently insufScient annmty to policy 
er may, together with his mixed insurance, also take a term insurance p 
icy, for Which only voluntary cmitiihutions are lequiied and in the 
tract for udiidi tore is no forfeiture clause, as in to fir^ of his iusmaj 
oontractSiWhichiscanoellediftoptemiums ate not paid for two coij 

cutive years. - , 

In the case considered above, to 25 year old policy holder euteii 
payment in his term insurance book of an amoimt of 7 centimes per day 
to the age of 59, wotdd obtain at sixty a lump sum of 2,171 frs., andt 
whole being paid over at one time to to Pension Fund, this would pem 
of his forming a supplementary pension of 172 frs., the half, or 66 fi 
transferable to his wife. 

If the policy holder only commenced his payments to the National Ij 
Insurance Society at to age of 35, he would have to pay 13 wntime 
day to obtain at sixty a lump sum of 2,168 frs., payment of which ia 
the Pension Fund would allow of his forming a supi^mentary annti 
of 171 frs., to half, or 85.50 frs., transferable to his wife. 

Results oUained hy contributing 15 centimes a day from the age oj 25 
^ 60, — Thus, by this double insurance combination, any person begin 

ing to insure only at 25 may by means of a contribution of about 15* 
times a day (to be precise 14 centimes), assure to his family at his dean 
before the age of 60 a lump sum of 1,000 frs., and if he survives tli 
age, constitute an annuity of 251 frs. (79 “h ^7® fiS')> half, or 125.501 
(39.50 frs + 86 frs.), transferable to his wife. 

These pensions, of course, are added to those obtained under theli 
on Workmen's Pensions. 

Results obtained by contributing 25 centimes a day from the a^e of 
iothaiof 60, — On fhs hypothesis, that, at 25 a father of a family desis 
instead of 15 centimes to devote 25 centimes (to be precise 24 centiuiesj 
day to securing a lump sum for his family at his decease before the age 
sixty, and after that age an annuity for his wife, say his jtmioTbyt 
years, he may at to same time underwrite a mixed insurance policy for 20 
francs, and a term insurance policy for 2,923 frs. He will then reca 
altogether at sixty 4,923 frs. 

Paying over to the National Pension Fund the entire amount 01 4I 
-rancs to be paid to him by the insurance society at sixty years ol^ 
I still living, he will obtain either a pension of 338 francs that msy 
entirely transferred to his wife or one of 389 frs., only half of which, w 
is 194.50 frs., would be transferable. 

In case this father of a family is, by reason of compulsory ' F 
ments to to Workmen's Pension Society, or for any other reason, to^ 
a pension at sixty, a supplementary pension of 251 francs, the half 
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^ lus together with his workman's pension, may suffice to 
[m out of the way of want. 

- in order to constitute this pension while assuring an amount of 
Eis. at death if before the age of sixty, he ifrill only ha've to contrib- 
s has been already said, a daily amount of 15 centimes, he might 

second term insurance policy which, by means of the payment 
crimes a day, would permit him, either to portion one of his child- 
’ to form the initial capital required for the purchase of a cheap 
tig house under the conditions of the law of April 12th., 1906 
that of April loth., 1908. 

yearly contribution of 10 centimes per day in behalf of a child 
; years would assure to it, if it lived, at 21 a lump sum of 939 frs. 
t 25 one of 1,260 frs. 

the same insurer cotributes 10 centimes a day, towards his term 
ace from the age of 25, to the National Insurance Society, he 
inn for himself at 45 a capital of 1,049 which, thanks to 

ffs on cheap dwellings and real estate credit, he may immediately 
le the owner of a house worth 5,000 francs, the payment for which 
alments will cost him less than his rent cost him. 
h have only given a few examples. We see that with a few sous 
ly a thrifty wage earner may obtain for himself a sufficient pension, 
atee his wife an annuity, portion his children and become a house- 
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Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 

SE MORTGAGE LOANS OF THE PRUSSIAN SAVINGS BANKS 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN THE DISMORTGAGING OF 

rural landed property. 


OPFlCUi; SOURCES: 

jnscBES JAHRBUCH F&3C DEN PREXTSSISCHEN Staat 1911 (Prussian Siaiistical Year 
wk) Berlin, 1912. 

□a, Regibedncsrat, Dk. jdk. Die prenssischen Sparkassen im Recbntingsjabre 1910 
>russum Savings Banks in the Year 1910), pubUslied. 1 )\ : Kon’glich 

reus^schen Statistischen I^andesamts ”, 1911. IV. pp. 383-442, Berlin, 1911. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

a, IfANDESBANKXAT H. Die Bedentung der Sparkassen fur den deutschen Kapitalmarkt 
The Importance of the Savings Banks for the German Mortgage Market) in Sparkasse, Au- 
!Bt IStlL, 1912, pp. 318-19). 

bHREiBiac, OBSRRBOiERDNQsitAT, Die Kltwiikung der Sparkassen an der Bntschul- 
Img des l^dlichen Gnindbesitzes in Preussen. (The Contribution of Ike Savings Banks 
\ihe Dismoftgaging of Rural Landed Property in Prussia). 

§ I. The amount of savings bank deposits. 

he Prussian Bill for the investment of part of the deposits in the 
gs Banks in bonds to bearer and especially in Prussian State and 
in Imperial Bonds (i), although definitely approved in the Chamber 
puties, on December 23rd., 1912, is still being continually discussed, 
more and more attracting the attention of those concerned to the 
mic resources of the large savings institutions in Germany and 
a and the financial consequences of the law. It is estimated 
in additirmal amount of about 400 or 500 millions will have to 
vested by the Savings Banks in- personal bonds instead of in 
:ages. 


Spc the text of the law in th^ appendix to this ^ticle. 
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It is above all the inteiests of agricultuie and of landed pioj, 
threatened, at least partially, by the new legislative measures, tb 
duce us to point oat ^^laneial Ifiport^te of the mortgage Iqj^ 
the Savings Banks for lural^ landed property* in Prussia, and theiuu 
ing influence of these institutions in the dismortga^g of rural 
As will be seen better from the %ures we give below, the Sjj 
Banks have in recent years more and more followed the lead of the^ 
schaffen, which, alarmed at the impediments in the way of agrictii 
progress due to excessive mortgage indebtedness, have initiated a 
of action for the dismortgaging Of flirhi landed property. 

Let us first show the financial strength of the Savings Banks 
The capital at the disposal of such institutions in Prussia, is sjj 
in the following table, compared with the deposits in the savings 
of the whole German Empire; in this way we can see the important 
of the Prussian among German savings banks. 


Available Capital of the Savings Banks. 


Y<ar 

Of Pnvtaa 

Of the Bmpi 


(milUoiis of'tatrks) 

1908 • 

9.571-38 

14.552.5 

^909 

10,332.69 

15,672.1 

1910 

11,106,79 

16,780.5 


These figures, considerably important in themselves, acquire 
significance when compared with the amount of available capta 
various finandal or State institutes, at the end of 1909 or 1910, ai 
in the figures obtained by the National Bank Councillor, H. Reu 
The data we reproduce relate rather to statistics collected bj 
utions in the whole German Empire than to there especially 0 
by Prussian institutes. Yet the comparison retains much of it 
for our study, as we have just seen the prepCBiderating position 
Prussian Banks among institutions of the same character existing 
whole Empire. 

(i) Amuni of Capital (in milUons of marks) invested in: 

(tf) Savings Banks (including reserve funds) at the end of 1910 
(A) (Debits : Shares, Capital, Reserve Fund, Deposits), 
at the end of 1910 ... , * , ^ • 

(c) Mortgage Banks (Debits : Shares, Capital, Reserve Fimi 

Deposits), at the end of 1910 

(rf) German Empire Bonds (1909). 



SAVINGS BANKS 

(^) Kingdom of Prussia Bonds {1909) ‘ 9.4 

Boai of the German Communes, Communal Consor- 
tiums, etc. .V/. . . , . . . , . .... . 5.6 

(g) Socidies limikd by Shares (exclusive of Banks) : 

Nominal Value (1910) 10 

Exchange Value . . , . . , .... . . . . .about 15-16 

{h) Co-operative Credit Society (Paid up Shares, Reserve 
]?uads. Deposits, Investments), 1910 . ... . .about 4 
(t) Life Insurance Ifistitutesm 1908. ........... 4.4 

iter this general view of the financial strength of the Savings Banks, 
consider the investments made by the Pru^ian saving banks of 
available capital. 

rom the figures we reproduce below for the last years for which 
ical returns have as yet been published, it appears that about three 
of the deposits have been invested in loans on mortgage, and 
one fifth in 1910, and about a quarter in 1900, of the total, in 
mortgages. Altogiether, the percentage of the amounts invested 
ms on mortgage has not varied much from 1900 (58.36 %) to 
(59.45 %), but it is to be observed that, while the amount in- 
l in urbmi mortgages during this period has gradually increased 
33.48 % in 1900 to 39.58 % iu 1910), that invested in rural loans 
ecreased (from 24.88 % in igoo to 19.87 % in 1910). 

)f course the total amounts of the same rural loans have increased 
! last IX years, because the progress made by the Savings Banks in 
ime period has been great. This is seen from the following figures: 

1910 1900 

WtUon ftr- MUUoa Per 

Ua^ cental marks oeatage 

hban Mortgages 4,586.80 39.58 2,000.20 33.48 

tol » 3,303.85 19.87 1.486.73 24.88 

onds to Bearer 2,738.56 23,63 1.55371 26.00 

cans on Bills, Pledge, Notes 

of 399-29 3-45 317-41 5-31 

Kmsto Public Institutions and 

other Investments . . . . . 1,561.45 13.47 617.00 10.33 

The amount of 2.3 thousand millions lent in 1910 on rural landed 
fityis a very considerable sum, hardly surpassed by the Landschaften, 
fnportance of which for agriculture is undoubtedly unrivalled. In fact, 
^ng to the data in the Prussian Statistical Yearbook (Year 1911, 
p), the total amount of the land bonds in 1910 was 3,216 million 
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§2^ Increase of mortgage i,oans bkpayabws in instalments. 


The attetttioa oi the Savings Banks has been devoted, as far as ma 
gage investments are concerned, to/te oonstantincrease of the percents^ 
of loans repayable in instalments. This has been more freqitent in { 
case of loans on tiital than on urban mortgage. 

It meets a twofold need: in the case of the savings banb, 
that of obviating, at least in part, the disadvantage of the 
mobilisation of t^ir own capital, liable to be withdrawn at 
days' notice by the depositors, since by means of partial peiiot 
ical repayments much money becomes again available for the ban^ 
on the other hand, it aids the lealisatitm of one of the p^cipal object 
of Prussian rural policy : dismortgaging for the purpose of rendeiij 
the carrying out of further improvements of the farms possible, ano 
giving greater economic elasticity to the business of the landed propi 
etois. 

In the period under consideration, 1904-1910, the amount of loas 
repayable in instalments \vas as under : 


Urban and Rnrat Mortgage Loans Repayable in InstalmerUs or ml 


YeKS 

Uit»n Mortgages | 

Ratu Mortgages 

Total 

Mor^ages 

(Mittoof 

Rqiayable 

in 

Xnstahnents 

Maiki) 

% of I/MUS 
Repayable 
ia 

inMabneats 

Total 

Mortgages 

(MUUont 

Repayable i % of Lout 
bi ’ BcpsTaNf 

Instalmeota 

of marks) I imUhnnk 

igo4. . . 
1906 . . 
1908. . . 
1910. . . 

3^.4 

3 » 9 I 3‘9 

4.586.8 

436.2 

3327 

647-3 

12.5 

13 > 6 ‘ 

14.1 

I.7917 

1,966.6 

*.075.9 

2,302.9 

357-7 

4243 

480-3 

5863 

20.0 

21.6 

23.1 

23*5 


As we see from these figures, the rural mortgage loans repa)^^ 
in instalments have assumed constantly greater importance, rlsingh® 
'20 %" of the total in 1904 to 23.5 % ^ 

If, instead (rf its variations in time, we Consider how the amoi 
mortgages repayable in instalments has varied in the different 
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^\y to the total mortgages given in security for loans on rural land- 
ate by the Savings Banks, we arrive at the following results for 1910. 


state nd PMnHacM 

Xbtel Mortfafw 

MortMa 

% 

of Hortgaees 

on Kami 


Xcpafabte 


ifuded Sraytrt; 

is 

IflitaliiMats 

laatabieBts 


* Mililomt of Marks 

Prussia 

. 2,302.85 

586.34 

23.5 

Provinces 

East Russia 

34-15 

8.96 

26.2 

West Prussia ...... 

4173 

11.36 

27.2 

Bcttin (Urban district). . 

— 


— 

Brandenburg 

139-15 

36.55 

26.3 

Pomerania . 

I 35 - 2 Z 

22.85 

16.9 

Posen 

41.03 

25.59 

62.4 

Silesia ... 

14777 

32.57 

22.0 

Saxony 

252.07 

29.02 


Schleswig-Holstein .... 

26540 

I.51 

0.6 

Hanover 

45348 

177.17 

391 

Westphalia ....... 

448.62 

66.29 

14.8 

Hesse-Nassau 

101.35 

7736 

76.3 

Rhenish Provinces . . . 

235.97 

90.31 

38.3 

HohenzoUem 

6.91 

6.80 

98.4 


rhe development assumed by the business of loans repayable in in- 
ents in certain provinces is considerable and we find the proportion 
'h loans to the total is 98.4 in HohenzoUem, 76.3% in Hessen -Nassau, 
% in Posen, and about 40 % in Hanover and the Rhenish 
nces, 

t is difficult to make an exhaustive analysis of the conditions that in 
province have determined the greater or less increase of mortgage 
repayable in instalments and arrive at a general law. There are 
Qces, in which the rural conditions are sufficiently alike and yet 
id a great difierence in the proportion of the loans repayable in instal- 
> to the total mortgage loans granted by the Savings Banks, while 
e otlrer hand percentages nearly equal arc found in provinces differ- 
ssentiatty from each other. 

To explain this very great difference between the varioi^ provinces, 
■ust above all observe that the type of organizatim of the savings 
5 has a certain influence on the amount of the loans repayable in in- 
In 1909, according to statistics published by Ewrt, loans 
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repayable in mst^^lnjents granted by tbe various WV^ of 
ution in the following ; proporticm : 


Provinzial- und St^dische Sparkassen 40.77 oj^ 

^eis- und 33.96 oy^ 

I^ndgena^de-Spaikiaseii , 16,55 oy^ 

Stadtische-Sparkassen . . 113.04 oy^ 

Vereins- und trivat-Sparkassen 2.87 


As State Councillor Dr. Schieiber justly observes, on account oi 
difficulties the debtors have in paying at the same time interest and j 
ing fund, it is not likely they will be in a hurry to pay off the debteti 
have contracted. 

On the other hand, only those institutes conforming their a<h 
strati on to purposes of public utility and to the welfare of the diiH 
in which their business is carried on can seriously think of 
loans on the guarantee of their being extinguished gradually and legtili 
Thus it is easily understood why the Provincial Savings Banks ha^] 
largest proportion of loans repayable in this way (40.77%) and 
private banks on the other hand an inconsidetable quantity (2.8^' 

It is just on account of the different organization of the banks, j 
Dr. Schreiber acutely, that, among the various provinces, Hoku 
lem has the largest percentage of mortgages repayable in instalments! 
Schleswig-Holstein the smallest. In HohenzoUetn the savings are all reod 
by the Spar- und Deihkasse ftir die Hohenzollemschen I>ande at Sigmaiin 
which grants almost all its rural loans on the condition of repaymentinisj 
ments • for a total amount of 6.65 milUon marks lent oti the secunt; 
rural mortgages in 1908 there were 6,52 miUians lent on mortgage 
payable in instalments. In Schleswig-Holstein, on the other Is 
there was no provincial savings bank and the five district banks 1 
only 6.4 millions in rural mortgages ; it is above aU the private ii 
that lend on rural mortgage and then the rural savings banks (Lai 
meinde -Sparkassen) with 78.5 millions and the urban savings banb^ 
69.1 million. 


§ 3. Rate of interest on mortgage 
LOANS Granted by the savings banks. 


The question of the rate of interest fixed by the Savings ^ 
their mortgage loans has led to much discussion and some special^ 
thus, in February 1906, the Berlin Landes-Oekonomie KollegiuittF 
a resolution to the effect that these Institutes asked too high an ^ 
on their mor^ge loans. 

Certainly the rate asked by the Savings Banks is a little hig»^ 
that fixed by the Dandschaften. As will be seen from the %uues^ 
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^ in 1910 only 6.9 % of the rural mortgages were granted at a rate 
sss than 4 %, while 41.8 % paid 4 % interest and 50 % between 4 
5 %. ^ other hand, when we consider the rate of their land 

Is ^ fittd the I^dschaften grant loans really at a little less 


^ 4 ^ 

We must, however, keep in mind, observes Dr. Schreiber in the above 
ted article, the different conditions under which the Savings Banks 
the I^dschaften work. The latter, indeed, are not found in every 
; of itesia, over the whole of which the Savings Banks are scat- 
i and, on the other hand, in accordance with their rules, they limit their 
s to certain classes of landed estates. In these circumstances, there- 
they are able, in the case of special classes of loans, to ask a lower 
Jest than the Savings Banks. But, in such dissimilar conditions, 
comparison it is desired to make in order to judge the economic 
luct of the Savings Banks loses its value. On the contrary, it may 
tffinned that for a very considerable number of landed proprietors 
jSavings Banks provide the cheapest and most convenient means for 
isatisfaction of their need of real credit. 

On the other hand, adds the same writer, it must be noted that the 
igs banks, while maintaining their present rate of interest, adapt 
aselves to the conditions of the market, as is evidenced, on the one 
1, by the considerable amounts of savings collected, and, on the other, 
he very large amount of loans granted to the land owners. Sometimes 
rate may be reduced, but it must not be forgotten that the savings 
rs aie often unable to follow this course lest, in face of a larger 
and, they should find they had placed too much money in investments 
easily realisable, in view of tlw nature of the funds these establish- 
ts receive in deposit. 


'Ms of Real Mortgage Loans, classified according to the rale of interest, 
from igoo to 1910. 


Rate of Intcfett 

Teatt 

igOO 

1905 

1910 1 

UllOM 
ct muki 

oeatage 

of ttarks 

rw- 

ccatage 

Hiffioos 
of aiafka 

tn - 

ccntage 

lhan 3 % 

1.10 

0.07 

2.12 

O.Il 

1-45 

0.06 

3 ana 4% . 

274.96 

18.49 

297^ 

1578 

15749 

6B4 


70945 

47.72 

1,031.52 

54-79 

962.38 

41.80 

4 and 5 % . . 

4 * 4-73 

3^-6o 

540.24 

28.70 

1,151.86 

56.01 

% 

16.41 

I.IO 

11. 64 

0.62 

29.61 

129 

5 %.,. . . . . 

0.08 

lOl 

0,0014 

0,0001 

0.06 

0003 
















’ Frmn this table iw see tiat the rate of interest on ftital loans^ 
hi^r in 1910 than in 1900, whik it was far lower in 1905. In fect^ 
year only 29.32 % d the total loans were charged inore th^ 4 % in^ 
while in 1900 the eonesponding number was 33.71 % and in 1910 5i.j| 
Hie variations in the rate of interest in recent ^rs have been cotsi^ 
aWe, but have corresponded with the fluctuations oi the general 
ditions of the money market. 


APPENDIX. 


Text of the Prussian Law of December 2yd., 1912 on Investment oj SaiIi 
Bank Funds in Bonds tc Bearer. 

k I, — Savings Banks of pubHc character must invest a definite 1 
imum of their interest bearing capital in bonds to tearer forming aa 
vestment for trust funds, in the foUtmng proportion : 

(i) 15 %, if the savings deposits do not amount to more tl 
5 million maiAs,' and if, in the future, in conformity with their regulati( 
the banks only grant loans on real estate and personal credit in thej 
or urban district in which is the institute in common law serving as i 

surety , ^ savings deposits do not txc^ 10 million m 

and if in future, in oonfonmty with their re^aticms, they grant li 
(No. i) in the rural or urban district in which is the institute in com 
law serving as their surety, or adjacent districts. 

(3) 25 % in other cases. 

1 2. The Savings Banks must invest, in German Impenal or Pi 

ian Bonds, three fifths of the minimum of their cajutal to be iiiv^ 
according to §i in bonds to bearer forming an investment for tms la 

§ 3. — The Savings Banks that do not hold bonds to bearer ton 
an investment for trust funds to the degree laid down in §§i and 2.1 
invest every year until this degree is reached a part of their new® 
ments at interest in such bonds to bearer forming an investmen. or 
funds, in a proportion exceeding by 5% that which accordmg 0 s 
mvBt keep invested in bonds to bearer forming an investment io 

If in one year a savings bank has invested more than this p: 
tion of its camtal in bonds to bcaier forming an investment 
funds and espedally in German Impenal or Prussian Bonds, it ^ 
dude this excess in calculating the amounts to be investe m 

these bonds. . . « • br 

^ §4. — ^In spedal cases, the Governor of the Province ^ 

oi exception, grant fadUties to the Saving? :^ks with ^ 
servanoe^of this kw, if not essentially prejudidal to the fad 1 . 
sing tkir investments. 
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- —For the purpoees of this law, to the Imperial or Prussian Bonds 
^ assifflihitoi the credits entered in the Books of the Public Debt 
. ^ ]^gdom of Prussia. 

^ The Savings Banks of public character may sell the bonds 

iiir forming investments for trust funds, the purchase of which is 
^ by the present law, when this is absolutely necessary for the 
ition of their deposits. As soom as new funds for investment are 
d the account must be brought back to its former situation, within 
linimum limits prescribed by the present law. The Governor of 
lovince may, by an order liable to revocation, grant facilities for the 
(^ance of this obhgatimi. 

— The Savings Banks which have to invest in bonds to bearer 
ng an investment for trust funds less than 25 % but not less than 
of their capital may invest the annual profits as shown in their 
nts at the end (rf the year in the accomplishment of objects of pub- 
ility in behalf of the public institution serving as guarantee for the 
Banks, that is to say : 

(а) a fourth part, if the guarantee fund amounts to from 2 to 5 % 
e savings deposits ; 

(б) a half, if the guarantee fund amounts to from 5 to 8 % of the 
^ deposits : 

i (c) the total of the annual profits, if the guarantee fund amounts 
re than 8 % of the savings deposits. 

he savings banks, which have to invest 25 % of their interest bearing 
il, may employ their annual profits as established by the accounts at the 
[ the year in the accomplishment of objects of public utility, in behalf 
public institution serving as guarantee to the said banks, that is to say : 

(а) half their profits, if the guarantee fund of the savings bank 
its to from 2 to 5 % of the savings deposits ; 

(б) three quarters, if the guarantee fund amounts to from 5 to 
i the savings deposits : 

(c) the total of the profits, if the guarantee fund amounts to more 
8% of the savings deposits, 

he rules now existing in relation to the investment of the profits 
savings banks, except for the preceding provisions, shall remain 
X, even for the above mentioned savings banks, when their rules 
D more favourable provisions for the public institutions serving as 
of the banks. 

be investment of the annual profits shall only require the approval 
institutes of supervision when the profits must be invested to cover 
flenses the public institution serving as surety for the bank will 

0 incur in consequence of any obligation imposed on it by the law. 
3 . — In place of the Governor of the Province, in Hohenzollem, 

1 be the Minister of Home Affairs on whom devolve the duties en- 
by the present law. 

3is law shall come into force on January ist., 1913. 
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PUSWCATIONS OF RECENT 0ATE RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL CREDIT iN'GERMANY. 


OnMCua PDBUCAIIONS; 

STATISTIK DfiR SCBDUIVEtSCBRElBUN&EN dCT deutSChCQ Bodenkfe^tlBStitute 

1910). {Statistics of the Bvnds of the Gemini Land Credit InstititUs on December ^ 
VierteQahreshefte 2ar Statistik des Dentschen Keicha, munber lor X9i2. 

OTHER FUBUCATIOHS : 

BAlotBSCO (Bniile): lyCS lOEtitiiticais de cr€dit fonder en AUeio^e. {Land Credil in^i 
in GermMty). 8vo. pp. 159. Paris, Giard et Bride, 1913. (Thesis). 

'Bakiscb vgs SiGSP&LX) (Dr. Jnr.): Dtauage-Kredit (Z>ra»Kag« CrMfii). *' lllustri«te |j 
wirtschaftUche Zdtong — November 6th., 1912. No. 89. Berlin. 

BOHUCAKK (W.): Das Ertordemis der :i^gung fur das Entstehen einer E^geatiunah 
tek {Neussity of an Agreement for the Cotuliftdvon of a Mortgage in Name of the 
Diss. 8vo, pp. vni-29. Breslau, 1912. 

Borchakdt (Dr. P.); Der Butadruldimgsplan der Deutscheu I 4 uderhauk.‘' {Tk 
sche LAnderbank** Dismortgaging Programme. “ Bank- Ardriv. ” November 15th., 
Berlin. 

COBN (Dr. B.): Die Formen des Realkredits nach dem Burgerlichen Gesetzbtict 
Forms of Reai Credit according to the Civil Code). ” Deutsche lAudwirtsda 
Rundsdiau,*’ November ist., 1912. No. 14. Berlin. 

H 08 BKB (Dr.): Die Kapitalanlage in der deutschen Sosualversicberung Reichsvc 
mngsordniing, Versicherungsgesetz.. {Investment of Capital in German Sociel 
ance). ” Bank-Aichiv.” December istb., 1912. Berlin. 

SCHDHACHER (Piof. Dt.): Die Bedeutung des Katasters bdm Gruudstuckserwab 
portanu of the Cadastre for the Purchase of Land). "Deutsche I,andwittecW 
Prase," October 26th., 1912. No. 86. Berlin. 

Die BaaicBTTmG von grttndahtern {Organisation of Land O^kes), " Deutsche 
schaftliche ftessC, ” November 9th., 1912. No. 90. Berlin. (Proposal for tk' 
tioo of Special Offices for Keeping Cadastres, Eand Registeis, Renters of 
of Mines, Waters etc.). 

JOBlLAXW ZWEIEKF9ANDBKXBFBAN1XN {Jubilee of Two Land Banks). “ Preussisck P&Ki 
bank," Berlin and “Dentsche Hypotekenbank, ” Meinhigen. '* Intemationaiff ^ 
swirt. ” December 15th., 19:2. Berlin. 

Hal^jahubsacrsweisb der deotschen htmtekenbawxen (1912). (Half-Yearly 
German Mortgage Banks), ** Vierteljahishefte zur Statistik des deutschen Eaf 
nird. number, 1912. Berlin. 



ITALY. 


tlEASURES IN BEHALF OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
IN LIGURU. 


ixmcES: 

LEGOE presentato alia Camera del Deputati dal Ministro di J^ricoltura, Industria 
unerdo {NTtti), nella seduta dell’S lu^^o 1911, conteneiite provvedimenti per U cre> 
gtarioeperidannideUemareggiateml^iguria, Attiparlamentari, sesdone igog-iij, 
'o. [Biit presented to the Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of AgriaUture, Industry 
ommerce {Nitti) in the Session of July Rth.^ ign, containing Provtsions relative to A gri 
al Credit and the Damage caused by the Tides in Liguria. Parliamentary Proceedings, 
m 1910-1911, no. 970). 

E DELLA CoMMisaiONE Paklamentare sul disegno di legge predetto, prcsentato alia 
ra dei Deputati nella seduta del 29 marzo 1912. Atti parlamentari, sessione 1909-12 
170.- A. {Report of the Parliamentary Conmission on the above BUi, presented' to the 
her of Deputies in the Session of March 2gth., 1912. Parliamentary Proceedings, 
m 1909-12. JVo. 970.- yl.). 

u^io 1912, n. 802 die autodzza proweduuenti per il credito agiario e per i daani 
dluvicmi e mareggiate in l^iguria {Imv of July 6 th.t 1912, no. 802, authorising measures 
alf of AgricuUurdl Credit and in relation to the Damage caused by Inundations and Tides 
jarift). In the GazieUa Ufficiale del Regno d" Italia, Rome, No. 183, August 3rd., 1912. 


long the laws recently passed by the Italian Parliament is one con- 
provisions in behalf of Agricultural Credit in Liguria (July 6th., 1912, 
1). This law realises the desires frequently expressed to Govem- 
f recent years by the local fanners and their representations for the 
n to this region of the benefits of agricultural credit already con- 
} other regions of southern, insular and central Italy, (i). 
se requests were based on the fact that Liguria has for a long 
?n passing through a serious crisis, above all due to the reduced 
iOn of oil, the only important produce of the region (2), a crisis 
diverting capital from agriculture, and rendering the situation 
^al classes continually more difficult. The institutes of co- 
le credit (rural banks and people's banks), which are, as we know, 

^ desires first recdvei attentiou when the Genoese Savings Bank dedd^ to gran t 
IS and agricultural loans, in teniK of the law in force and to open current accounts 
toral banks and consortiums and other institutions of the same character, 
appears from the official agricultural statistics that in 1906-1909 the production was 
fe than a fifth of the usual amount, a far smaller percentage than in other regions 
w affected by the crisis. 
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scattered over I^guiia, could not supply the funds for improvetneijjj 
ctdtivation and the management of farms. Hence the necessity ofa^ 
tral credit establishment capable of revi^fying the most desolate agt^ 
tmal districts and of giving birth to munerous co-operative societijs| 
the eartension of credit. . 

Such is the object of the above law. By it an Establislinjsi^i 
Agricultural Credit for Liguria is founded, similar to that for ^ 
founded in Rome by law of December 2ist., 1902. The Kstablislm 
is to have its head quarters at Porto Maurizio, capital of the pro^i 
that has the greatest need of credit, but its operations will also exteii 

the province of Genoa. , 

The financial resources of the establishment consist in an endowm 
of 500,000 francs, and eventual assistance from other institutions wcrl 
in the kingdom, as well as in the possible balance from the amount 0 
million francs, provided by the law itself under the title of subventioBi 
persons suffering through inundations and high tides in the province 
Genoa and Porto Maurizio at the end of 1910. 

In order to facilitate the above contributions it is provided thatl 
must be repaid gradually in instalments ; that the institutions pioTii 
the capital must share in the net annual profits of the establisiia 
and that, in addition, each of them must have its representatives on 
board of 'management of the establishment. Then, in order that the Ij 
ma y ^ granted on the basis of immediate knowledge of the applicantei 
in order that the use of the money lent for the purpose assi^edani 
punctual repayment may be guaranteed according to the principkl 
experience in^cates as the most fruitful in good results the esteli 
ment will have to make use of intermediate institutions for the distrilMi 
of credit : agricultural and rural banks, agricultural consortiums and 0 
establishments, legally constituted, including among thrir objects thee 
cise of agricultural credit, and situated and working in the provints 
Porto Mauririoand Genoa. Yet, the establishment will be able, with Go? 
ment authorization also to conduct direct operations of agricultural ^ 
that is to say it is now accorded the same powers as were granted bj 
law of March 29th..'i9o6, No. 100. to the agricultiiral credit sectond 
Bank of Sicily and extended to the Sa^ngs Bank of the Bank oin 
which the two banks have availed themselves of with great prudena 
not without advantage . The law with which we are dealing 
neglect to provide by two special articles for the development ot the 
institutions ; the first, in fact, prescribing that the establishment m 
courage the formation of new institutions, and, if necessary . siipeivi 
reorganisation of those existing, and inspect their adnunistration, emp 
it toassignone tenth of the net annual profits for premiums of encouia? 
and subventions to the intermediate institutions, as well as to o® 
lishments founded in the interests of agriculture ; the P' 

declares that the Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
may open two prize competitions a year in Liguria, one for the m 
or rural banks of co^)perative form, the other for co^rperativeagn 
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jrtiujns. An amount of 20,000 francs for prizes will appar on the 
jjates tot the Department every year for ten years, beginning with the 
To he able to compete, consortiums not of the form of un- 
ed liability societies must have a fully paid up capital of at least 1,000 
^ in communes with a population not exceeding 5,000 inhabitants ; 

> francs in communes \rith a population of from 5 to 10,000 and 5,000 
;s in communes with a populationiexceeding 10,000. 

In the same way as is established in other laws bn agricultural credit 
>rovisions of chapter I and articles 20, 21, and 25 of the law of January 
1887, no. 4,276, shall apply to the operations conducted by the estab- 
i^t and the intermediate institutions, that is to say the provisions 
I've to the constitution in favour of the credit establishment ofconven- 
il preference mortgages on the profits, produce and live and dead stock 
le debtor, as well as the provisions relative to the constitution of mort- 
& for the formation of agricultural cunent accounts opened in the name 
landowner or a tenant on long lease. 

As regards taxation, certain facilities are accorded, namely the reduc- 
by half of the stamp and ^registration duties, the duties on mortgages, 
s on deeds and documents of every kind, relating to operations con- 
ed by the establishment and its intermediary institutions. 

We must finally notice article 7 of the law, the object of which is to 
ijlish that the ^gal preference admitted in the ^al paragraph of 
;i, 958 of the Gvil Code, in favour of credits for harvesting, plough- 
Und sowing, extended later by laws of July 7th., 1901, No. 334 
5) and Match 29th., 1906, No. 100 (art. 23), to credits for manure 
anticryptogamic substances, remedies or insecticides, shall apply 
E case of biennial crops generally, not only to the harvest of the year 
uxse but also to that of the following year. This preference is a right 
le establishments of credit, both in the case of loans in money arid 
ans in kind. The right, extended as we have shown, is the strict conse- 
ce of the general principle on which the preference itself is based, 
is to say, the principle according to which the produce belongs to 
iarmer, less the expenses incurred. For the application of this prin- 
■f it is therefore necessary that the preference should apply pre- 
f to the produce for which the corresponding credit was obtained ; 
in the case of manure, it almost always serves for the produce ef the 
^ng year rather than for that in course : in thee ase of biennial crops, 
not be doubted that the amounts spent in the first year can only be 
fed on the produce of the second year. That explains and justifies 
l^ve provision. 

pe law, finally, establishes that the rules of the new establishment 
be approved by Royal Dfecree, on the proposal of the Minister of Agri- 
p, Industry and Commerce with the approval of the Council of State : 
[rules shall contain the regulations for the work of the establishment, 
|11 as provisions relative to the Government supervbion of which we 
fspeak hereafter; 
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2. THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL^GRICUETURAE CREDIT 
establishment IN 1911. 


SOURCES : 

Cassa Provinciai^ di Credito Agrano per la Basilicata : Relaxioni sidl’esercixio iju 
vincu^ Agricultural Credit Bank of BasUicata: Reports for the Working Year ignj j 
tenza, Tip. Garramone e MarchieseUo, 1912. 

Cassa Ademfrivile ddla parovinda di CagUarl: Eserdzio 1911 (“ Ademprivile 
Province of Cagliari: Working Year 1911). Cagliari, Industrial Press, 1912. 

Cassa Ademfrivile della provinda di Sassari : Rebziooe e bilando, eseidiio 1911 
privile Bank of the Province of Sassari: Report and Baianu Sheet, Working Year, iji- 
Sassari, Printed by Giacomo Chiarella, 1912. 

IsnTUTO DI Cremto Agbasio PER iL l,Azio. — RelarioDC suU’Eserdrio ign Cdfriftiiii 
Credit Establishment for Latium: Report on the Working Year 1911). Rome,pfitii 
by R. Garrooi, 1912. 

IsTixmo DI Credito AGrakio “ Vittorio Emauuele III, ” per le Calabrie. Rdazione sull’« 
dzio 1911, pubtdicate nd 1912. iAgricaltumi Credit EstabRskment ** Vidor £m 
nuel lily ” for Calabria. Report on the Working Year, 1911, Published in igu). 


In the number of our Bulletin for the month of October last (1511 
(No. 10, p. 133) we have already dealt with the work accomplished in if 
by the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples and the AgrMtuial Oi 
Division of the Bank of Sicily. We shall now occupy ourselves W 
with the w:ork of the other establishments authorized by spedal lam! 
give agricultural credit, (i). 

§ I. The agricdeturae credit estabushmekt for tatium. 

According to the system adopted in our previous rejwrts we sb 
distinguish between the work accomplished through the medium of sped 
institutions and that done directly with the farmers. 

(a) OperaUons wUh Intermediate Institutions. The accredited icstit 
tions increased from 99 on December 3 ^t*» 19IO to 109 on Decemb 
31st., 1911 (2). The most important of these groups are formed byjl 
agricultural consortiums (39), agricultural and rural banks (24). * 
societies and coK)perative distilleries (8), etc. 


(i) See the artlde in our BuUetin for April, 191Z, p. i8i. , 

{2) In the first working year, that is to my In I 904 i there wwe lo; in 
In 1906, 49; 59; 1908, 7a; In 1909, 86. 


SPECIAL agricultural CREDIT ESTABUSHMENTS 6l 


loan operations (i) were concluded during the year with different 
tions for the amount of 7492,844 frs., distributed as follows : 


Agriculttiral consortiums and conUiU . 

Frs. 

3,497.990 

Various societies for agricidtural credit. 

** 

1 , 340,757 

Co-operative people's banks * 


1,130,600 

Societies for sale and exportation of 
agricultural produce 


1,000,000 

Savings banks 


191,675 

Wine societies and co-operative distil- ^ 
leries , 


128,826 

Rural and agricultural loan banks . . 


202,996 


Frs. 

7,492.844 

le above loans were for the following objects ; 


Grain cultivation 

Frs. 

3,303,670 

Vineyard cultivation 


1,170,000 

Purchase and improvement of livestock 


743,141 

Various kinds of cultivation .... 

i > 

577,954 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, etc . . . 

n 

505133 

Agricultural implements and machinery 

n 

340,027 

Purchase of manure 

17 

308,059 

Grazing 

1 1 

286,701 

Olive cultivation 

n 

25^,159 


Frs. 

7,492,844 

Direct Operations with Farmers. The new operations (2) reached 

uie of 570,802 frs, divided as follows according to their nature : 

Simple direct discount 

Frs. 

302462 

Rediscount . 


67,840 

Advances on security of agricultural 
produce 

- 

160,000 

Advances with preference rights over 
seeds 

” 

40,500 


Frs. 

570,802 


Operations of renewal with the intermediary institutions in 1911 attained the amount 
/1826 frs. 

The renewal bu^ness with private farmers amounted to 712,957 frs. in 1 91 1. 
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These loans ^le for the following purposes : 

Grain cultivation . Frs. 324»?02 

Vineyard cultivation 8i,oio 

Purchase and improvement of livestock ” 70>935 

Various kinds of cultivation . . . » . " 57 » 39 o 

Olive cultivation ” 28,305 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, man- 
ure, etc. , 4 ” 8,460 


Frs. 570,802 


(c) Raie of Interest This varies between 5 % and 6 percent. 

(d) Development of Operations from 1904 to 1911. The follow 
table shows the develojunent of the business of the establishment behe 
1904 and 191I. 
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"We must ot«em lhat the memhets of the agricultural^ 
fishments of lyatiiun in buaness relations ^th this establishment 
in members from 17,666 in 1909 to 20,364 in 1910. is an incft, 
2,69s members, which proves that the sprit of association is ad^^j 
more and more in the pxomnce. 


§ 2. The provinciai^ ageicui^turai, credit bane of basiuci 

and the VICTOR EMMANUED III ” ESTABIJSHMENT IN CAIAlRu 


In 1911, the Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank of Basilicata condi 
loan operatimis to the total amount of 1,061,619.4s frs., for 429,673.5 
through intermediary institutes and for 631,945.71 frs. directly \riti 
small farmers. The operations of the first class were conducted mt 
various classes of establishments as follows (i) : 

Agricultural consortiums frs. 206,446 

Agricultural banks 202,595 

Monti frumentari ” 20,622 

Co-operative societies n 

frs. 429.674 

The operations of the second group, conducted directly witi 
farmers, were divided as follows, as regards the object of the loans: 


Purchase of livestock frs. 432 , 7^6 

Rural buildings ” 196.234 

Plantations, reafforestation ” 3.006 


frs. 631.946 

To the data for 1911, we shall add those for the years 1908-10, 

Adwccs 
Rural BuU£ng! 
PorduK of Cittk 
(at the End o! 

(rf BadiTof) 

109,873 
282,310 
456,761 


which we see the progress made by the Bank : 

AdTBOtcea to Intermediary 


Nnndier of Amount 

Years Egtabtishmgnto frs. 

1908 8 137,355 

1909 19 239,738 

1910 21 343,367 


(t) Of 137 cdtabHshments, 21 had business relations with the Bank, 
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S III Agrictskttral Credit EstabUshmerU, 

pg in Cakl^rift, we giw below the amount of loans granted in the 
fears i9oS-rT • 

Ixwuto Z^oaus 

Intcnu^uy mnctly to Toist 

Ymm QitaUiabmettts Vamea Fra. 


1908 . 98,ot5 356,174 454.189 

igog 94,000 795,062 869,062 

1910 ^.000 985,776 1,074,776 

1911 60,00c I, on, 149 1,071,149 


mt of the 1,071,149 frs. granted in 1911, 322,283 frs. were granted 
: province of Catanzaro, 438,916 frs. in that of Cosenza and 309,950 
it of Reg^o Calabria. 


§ 3. The “ ademprivile banks ’’ of sardinu. 


be " Ademprivile Bank ” of Sassari began working in July, 1909, 
bat of Cagliari in March, 1910. We dealt with their origin and their 
s in our number for April, 1912, p. 189, We shall therefore limit 


ves here to reproducing the following data 

for the Year 

I9II. 

Ipam to 

Loam ifa/it 


Intermediary 

Directly to 


Inatltntiani 

Fatmen 

notal 

Prfl. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

demprivile Bank of Sassari 719,421 

334.371 

1,053,792 

** ” '' Cagliari 661,850 

14.758 

676,608 


berefore 1,730,400 frs, were distributed by the two above mentioned 
lian Banks in agricultural loans. 

* 

* * 

tt conctuMott, if we add to the amounts distributed by the above in- 
K, 11,926,817 frs. in all, those distributed the same year by the Sav- 
lank of the Bank of Naples and by the Agricultural Credit Division 
! Bank of Sicily, of which we have already spoken (i), amounting to 
2,185 ^is., we obtain a total of about 31 million frs., as the amount 
in 1911 in operations of agricultural credit on the part of the var- 
stabli^taents instituted in conformity with the special laws for the 
as tenons of Italy (2). However, this amount does not represent 
^ agricultural cie^ht operations in the kingdom, based on the above 
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la^ but only those conducted with capital allied by ^ antral J 
lishm^ts; it therefore represents the portion of the invested J 
of these establishments and not the total amount of agricultuial ^ 
operations. To know that amount, we should have to know the oj^ 
tions conducted by each of the intermediary institutions with thdr, 
funds (share capital and deposits); we have not this information. 


3 . miscellaneous information. 


I. — ITAI,IAN SAVINGS ON JUNE 30TH., I912. 


sources: 

KsPOsmoNE Finanziaria del Minisxro del Tesoro, On. Francesco Tedesoo, fatta al 
mem dd Deputati, nella tornata del 7 dicembre 1912 {Financial Statement of th Tm 
the Hon, France&co Tedesco, placed before the Chamber of Deputies on December 7^1,, ij 
Rome, National Press of O. Beitero & Co, 1912, 

Bollbitino delle Casse di Rispahmio Ordinabie, pubblicato dal Ministero di Agrioi 
numeri appaisi nel 1912 {Bulletin of the Ordinary Savings Banks, published bythdi 
metU of Agriculture, numbers published in 1912). Rome. National Press of G. Berteroiii 
Relazione del Ministero delle Poste sul servi^io delle Casse postal! di risparmio dia 
Tanno igio (XXXV). {Feport of the Post Office DepartmerU on the Postal Saw'ti^sA 
for the Year igzo, XXXVth, Year), Rome, “Roman Workmen’s Co-operative PKSs."f 


In our Bulletin for last July (No. 7, 1912, p. 137) we showd 
situation of the savings deposits, in current account and in bonds beai 
interest in the various establishments authorized to receive tbem, 
June 30th., 1911. We shall here show their amount on June 


(1) See onr number for October, 1912, p. 139- ^ 

(2) these agures do not apply to the special agrictiltum! credit istablislnnects: 
WOTfc accomt^ished by the special land credit establishments, sec onr Bulletin 
her, .1912, p- 121. 
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£stabUshments of Issue : 

atsinctineiit account atinterest 91,701,013.72 

Ordinary Credit Establishments : 

jer of establistoents 155 — 

ribed capital ^ 55 i»z 50 J 98 — 

up capital 538.603,916 — 

Dei>osits : 

lafy deposits and bonds bearing interest . . 750,748,110.27 

gs deposits 248,829,675.91 

999.577.786.18 

Peopled s Banks : 

t>er of banks 367 — 

iibed capital 82,121,193 — 

up capitd 80,517,359 — 

Deposists : 

lary deposits and bonds bearing interest . . 243,994,437.07 

igs deposits 457484,328.90 

701,478,765.97 

Other Co-operative Banks : 

ber of banks 331 

Mbed capital 45,115,250 — 

; Up capital 44,208,371 — 

Deposits : 

try deposits and bonds bearing interest . . 161, 303,334-38 

;s deposits . 348 , 555 , 753.26 

509,859,087.64 

Ordinary Savings Banks: 

Savings deposits : 

itors* credits . . 2,471,144,619.05 

Deposits in ctairent account and bonds bear- 
ing Interest : 

itois* credits and amount of bonds in cir- 

ilation 104,786,064.55 

2,575,930,683.60 



5-9*7% 

r,874^%, 


bH 




Post Office Savings Banks : 

Number of bank books* . * . 

Depositors' credits . . . . . . 

Pawn Establishments : 

«• 

Ordmaiy deposits and bonds bearing interest . . 120,101,855. 


Savings deposits 79 .* 34 , 2 a 

199.336, rt!i 

Rural Banks 

Various deposits held in trust 99(234, ( 

Summary 

Ordinary deposits ... . . . . ... . . . . 1472, 634, J 

Savings deposits .5.479»677,i 

Deposits in the Rural Banks 99>234,c 


7.05i>546,^ 


The Italian savings therefore amounted on June 30th., 191210 
of 7,051,546,439 fts., against 5,728.379,917 frs., on December 31st 
A large part of these savings (about 4,500,000,000 frs.), as we see ini 
ceding table, was placed with the ordinary banks and the post oi 
ings bonks. And as we have often occasion to mention, these esi 
ments which serve the manifold purposes of economic action - 
public and private credit, stimulating and contributing to works 0 
and social utility, — we shall briefly review their organization. ] 
all, there is a great difference between the two kinds of organisatloi 

The postal banks work as branches of a central bank under Slat 
rantee, the Ijoaxx and Deposit Bank, which concerns itself vdthtk 
ment of the deposits. On the other hand, the ordinary banks, 
to the people's banks, have a special action, contributing directly 
isfy the needs of local economy. 

In regard to these banks, the law limits itsdf to providing fo 
supervision and inspection, so that they may not degenerate into est 
n^ts of speculation. But their action is really regulated by tbfu 
which they draw up for themselves or receive from the organiofe 
which they are founded. The legal condition of the* post o&e 
founded hy the State and not amply recognised by it, is on the c8 
quite dilfeient. 
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Ijeie are now 185 ordinary savings banks, amcmgst which two classes 
e distinguished • founded by the Communes or other civil per- 
ibove all by the Pawn Establislunents, on which they are more or 
rjendent (the prevalent type in North and South Italy) and the banks 
by limited lialnlity societies the object of which is the formation 
b banks (the prevalent type in Centri Italy). 

Milan link has a special character, for its board of management 
ointed by the Commune, the Lombard Provinces and the Govem- 
the same may be said of the Palermo and Carrara Banks, with a 
appointed by the Government, and of those of Naples and ^ena, 
iing respectively on the Bank of Naples and the Monti dei Paschi 
) much premised, we shall mention a few provisions of the law of 
5th., 1888, No. 5,546, on the organization of the Savings Banks. First 
this title together with legal personality may be given to establish- 
proposing, according to the forms and conditions established by law, 
ect savings deposits and find suitable investment for them, whatever 
iture of file institution founding them. The deeds of constitution 
iks founded by civil persons or under their patronage must be drafted 
ordance \tith the laws and regulations proper to the various sorts of 
lerscms ; banks founded by associations of individuals are constituted 
blic act. The initial endowment may not be less than 3,000 francs, 
s to the manner of investing the capital collected, the law leaves this to 
tied in the rules, in which the maximum proportion together with 
Aa\ amount must be established : (a) of the loans and mortgage 
it accounts, (b) of the loans to civil persons. They are only forbidden 
less special authorization be granted to them by Royal Decree — 
f real estate beyond that required for their offices or such as they may 
Bse at forced sales of their debtors' property ; in cases of this kind, 
p when the establishment acquires such estate by inheritance or gift, 
be sold again within the period of ten years. 

|i addition, the savings banks must always devote nine tenths of their 
nual profits to the formation or increase of a reserve fund. The other 
and even a larger proportion, after the reserve fund has pennan- 
been raised to at least a tenth of the deposits of all kinds, may be 
d for works of benevolence or of public utility or for the progress 
institution. 

supennsion of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
is exerted in the approval of the rules, in ordinary and extraordinary 
dons, and in the examination of the half yearly accounts and the 
I b^nce sheets. When the inspection reveals serious irregularity, 
ir, infringement of the regulations etc., the Board of Management may 
ttissed, the Bank dissolved and a Commissioner appointed fora period 
e montiis which may be extended to six. And when itis found there has 
loss of an amount equal to at least half that of the assets, as shown 
end of the previous year, the establishment itself may be forced to 
i> hquidation unless the founders (whether institutions or private 
luals) within the period of a month from date of the discovery, pay up 
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a sufficient amount to enable it to lestune and legularly contitm^ 
operations in conformity with its rules. 

And since, as has been said, the ordinary savings banks ate like ^ 
banks and are not simple establishments for depodt, asin other countries^ 
asin Italy itself the post office savings banks aie,itwill be inteiestingto^^ 
sider the classification of their investments. A good half of the tvfcji 
a half thousand million francs they administer is invested in securities, 
most all state securities. About three hundred million is invested in 1,^ 
on mortage and almost as much in bills of exchange, above all passe^j 
farmers, who want to borrow on long maturity and have need of fieq,^ 
renewals. 

Nest in importance among the classes of investment come igg; 
granted on note of hand, for the most part to communes, provinces ^ 
consortiums, for carrying out public works, and credit current acco® 
including both deposits in the establishment's current accounts in tk ibi 
important banks and in banks of issue, as well as credits opened in cuim 
account for individuals on security of mortgage or bills of exchange. 

Coming now to the post office savii^s banks (i), these were institu 
in Italy by law of May 27th., 1875, No. 2,7^ and received a staongimptu 
with the law of July 8th., 1909, No. 445, which raised the maximum amu 
for deposits at interest in a single bank to 4,000 francs. 

In fact, five months after the promulgation of this law, tk deptsita 
credits increased from 1,497,733473 f^s* to 1,586, 57^4^^ 
her 31st., 1910, they were 1,773,578.777 frs and by June 30th.. 19124 
had risen to 1,874,428,892 frs. with a total increase of 376 million intk 
years. 

The amounts received by the post office banks are administeredi 
the I/)an and Deposit* Bank which invests them in conformity witlifi 
law, above all in State securities, land bonds, and loans to provinces, coi 
munes and consortiums. 

The amount of these last loans for the period from January 
to the end of November, 1912, is seen in the following table: 


(i) At the end of igio 


the ofl&ces authorised for savings deposit business were 9)2^^ 








7 * 


- csmmT 


Ifit us observe that during the period 1903-1912, the Deposit and] 
Bank (i) also granted loans to local institutions in communal and ptovj 
bonds to the amount of 398,900,200 frs., which, added to the before 1 
tioned amount for loans in money, that is to say 680,798,388^^1 fn. , 
np the considexal^ amount of more than 1,079,000,000 francs lent, 
of this sum as we have seen was employed for tli advantage of agricii} 
bdng used for loans to consortiunB for land ledamation and iniga 
for subventions for road construction, the supply of water and for 
school buildings and various compensations for damages caused by 
storms or earthquakes. 


« 

* * 

2. — AGRICULTURAI, DflPROVEMENT CK^DIT IN SOUTHERN Mai,? 
THE ISLANDS. — On December 14th., 1910, the Chamber of Deputies; 
discussion of the tall cm provincial agricultural credit banks (2) passed 1 
solutiou proposed by the Hon. Scorciarini Coppola, asking Govemmei 
study suitable measures for the development of Agricultural Improve: 
Credit for the Southern Provinces and the Islands. In conformity 
tlus resolution, the then Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. G. Raineii 
pointed a special Commission to study the question and make prop 
for its solution. These proposals were embodied in a bill drafted bj 
Commission and presented to the Minister. Now, the Giomale dii 
coltura della Domenica '' of December 15th. last (Piacenza, 1912, no. 
has published a letter of the Hon. Scorciarini Coppola, member oi 
Commission, in which the principal heads of the bill are indicated, 
accordance with this tail, two independent establishments should be foin 
for granting agricultural credit, one for the provinces of the Sout 
mainland and Sardinia, and the other for the Sicilian provinces. Tbe 
establishments should give long term credit for the purpose of agticnll 
improvements, such as the building of dwellings for the fanners, ofs 
for the livestock, and outhouses for the stors^e and manipulation of 
duce ; road making for the benefit of farms ; plantations, etc. 
loans should be secured on mortgage and on the improvements cai 
out, and should be granted at the rate of 4 % with a contribution of i ) 
from the State. The two establishments contemplated should also: 
short term agricultural credit through the medium of local institutions 
where these do not exist, to the farmers directly. 

The initial capital of these establishments should consist of thatol 
above mentioned provincial banks, completed by advances from tis 

(i) The loans indicated in the above tat^ require, besides the approval of the Bfl« 
Man^emait of the Bank, also authorization by Royal Decree. For this reason, the 
amotmfing to 12,424,633 frs., authofrized by the Board towards the end of November, 
and not yet sanctioaed by Royal Decree are not shown in the table. 

(4) See in this Connection our article, “ Provincial Agricoltuml Eoan Banks and ^ 
of Febraary 2nd., 1911 ”, in the number of this Bulletin for April, rgii, p. 223 - 
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id Loan Bank. Especially for piirp<^s of improvement credit, 
iblishments mi^t be authorized to issue agricultural bonds at 
IIP to the amount of five times their share capital ; in the case of 
nn credits the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples and of the Bank 
r might discount their bills. In order to ensure their good working, 
e establishments should be further assisted by a special technical 
Charged to supply them with the necessary means for ercamining 
iications for loans, instructing the farmers as to the most profitable 
ments and the manner of carrying them out and finally supervising 
Kcution. 


BLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN ITALY. 


OFPXCUn FDBUCATIONS : 

Sft/ servisio delU Casse di risparmio postali durante I'anno 1910. Anno XXXV. Minis tero 
Poste e dei Tdegrafi. {Report on the Work of the Post Office Banks in the Year 

XXX Vth. Year. Department of Posts and Telegraphs). Home. Roman Co-operative 
men's Press. 1912. 

PUBWCATIONS OF THE CREDIT ESTABLISHMENTS : 

condo CoH^esso Nazionaie tenutosi in Torino nei giomi 23-26 settembre 1911. Casse 
armioitaliane {Proceedings of the 2nd. National Congress held at Tnrtft, Sefdember 2yrd- 
1911 : Ittdian Savings Banks). Turin, Eredi Botta, 1912. 

nnciale di Credito agrario per la Basilicaia. Relazione suU’eserdzio 1911. {Provincial 
itUwal Credit Bank for the Basilicata. Reports for the Working Year i^ii). Potenza. 
ed by Garmmone and Marchiesello, 1912. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 

irduiao}: Origine e sviluppo delle Casse di risparmio. {Origin and Development of the 
igs Ennks). Ferrara, Bresdani, 1912. 

CO (Giostiao) : I monti frumeutari nelle provinde napoletane {The " Monti fra- 
ai ” m the Neapditan Provinces). In the “ Ri vista di Credito ^[rario, ” Potenza, 
t. January, 1913. 

[Silvio) ; La statistica nei riguardi delle casse di risparmio. {Statistics in fetation to 
Honks). Rmne, G. Bertero, 1912. 

?OLi (Gui^dmo) : Le casse di risparmio (Snt^ngs Banks). Turin, Unione Tip. Bdi- 
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AGRICULTURAI, CREDIT FOR SMAEL HOEDINGS 
IN ROUMANIA. 


SOURCES: 

R^ponse officielle de la Roumanie au questionnaire ^tabli par la d^j^bon dm 
mit6 permanent de I’lnstitut International d’ Agriculture. [Official Reply of fio#* 
io the questions submitted by the Delegaits of the PermanefU Committee of the InsfM 
AgHcuUure). — Bucharest. Government Press. 1908. 

Bilantul general Contal de Profite Pierderi pentni opeta-fimiile creditului ap 
fi ale CaseJ de Credit viticol pe anul igio-igii [General Balance Sheet and Profit anib 
Account for the Operations of the Agricultural Credit Bank and of the ViticuUwal^ 
Bank in the Year 1910-1911). Bucharest Government Press 1912. 

Casa Central^ a B^dlor Popular si Coopera tivelor Sate^ti. Anuarul Bandlor Pi 
lare §i Cooperativelor sate§U din Romania pe anul 1910. [Central Bank of the Pal 
Banks and Co-operative Sodaies of Roumania. Year Book of the People's 
Co-operative Sodeties for 1910). Bucharest 1912, 


Introduction. 


The number of this Bulletin for June last year contained ac arii 
^ Agricultural Credit for I^arge Estates in Roumania, In it we md 
briefly mentioned the credit institutions for small holdings, Ksenii 
a fuller treatm^t of them for later articles, j 

to Bulletin for October, 191a, in fact, contained an article 
Bank of Roumania, founded for the assistance of small hM 
and we have still to speak of the other establishments providing aij 
Mr small holdings, that is to say, the People’s Banks, or ratheiH 
Federal body, the “Central Bank” of the People’s Banks and 
operative Societies and the “ Agricultural and Viticultural Credit M 
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§ I, THR. AGRICmTORAI, AND VmCOT,TURAI, CREDIT BANK. 

(A) The Agricultural Credit Bank. 

, 1892, amended by the laws of 1899, 1903 ^ 

Atpiesentthisestablishmeiit,whichKdemdentonrt^i?,„ • 

nent, consists of two sections with the Tinti ■ 1 , 

Ifameis. The fiist sectiriS^tl 

mey n^ary for agii,^ture and aStural md,^S”2et“nd 

), This Bank is founded for an uniiLh “ 

Led by a new law <«ly be 

.=ltoc.r£y “thelSte" ^ “““ 

the profite of the^ “ Agricultural Credit 

“SXTl CrL^CIk '•'^TutoSTo" 

imds It required up to the amount of 3 ooo 000 leis 

^tS.-XZS‘S 

srii;r4“ri:.-ZEri9;s^ 

fcCfSTtZ b,„ki«,«.g ii .01 Z 

• ■« -Mch SM, 

MOj^atim of the ist. Sedion. 
t 9 .iiite SLem^Lrifft ^5,437 credits amounting to 

'/eie gtanW amSg ^ T"’ ^ 98 . 684 «ew 

d 284,609 loans amonntitfo f leis, and, m the same 

Mount of 16 o8aoa 6 leio 1 ^89,814 outstanding for 

*gyear. The dtatase 1 ^'dof^r:°rt therefore than in the 

‘loans, and retJace thetn k^T * “cashes taken to limit the 

of the Agricultural consequence is that 

^cultural Credit Bank is being continually further 



rouhaioa * jcsiunx 


reduced, by teasou of the development of the People’s Baab, ^ 
are better and better able to meet the reqnirem^ts <rf the pea^j, 
liet ns say, on the other hand, that tixe operatnms vdth the ^ 
banks and the 'peasants’ co-operative societies were facilitated by Z 
of new credits granted in the course of 1910-1911, to the 
4^305,879.40 leis, whilst the repayments during the same period amom, 
to 4,469,192 leis. While on Maich ^ 9 ^® there was a balai 

of 6,4io,74i*leis, on March 31st., 1911 the balance was 6,2474351 
In addition to the work above mentioned, the “ i^culhitalCi, 
Bank ” has been charged with the .liquidation of the debts of tb p 
sants for alimentary produce, bread, grain, hay, etc., distributed dta 
the femine of 1904 and 1905. These amount^ altogether to 218,971;] 
kgs., of the value of 32,434,793 leis. Including intent due up to 
31st., 1906, that is to say, 2,703,549 kis, the total indebtedness o[ 
peasants amounted to 35,138,343 ^eis, of which 7,903,602 leis wenp 
in accordance with the law of May, 1906, During the period 1906-15 
14,581,232 leis were collected in capital and interest up to March p 
1911, so that the Treasury had still only to collect 12,653,509 Ids. 

(b) The principal operations of the second section are in com 
tion with loans repayable in instalments intended for the constitutiai 
peasants’ farms, in confonnity with article 3 of the law of 3889 on 
Sale of State band. 

These loans were authorized by the law for the building of h 
on State land bought in lots by peasants, and the purchase of agrioilh 
implements. 

The amount of these loans repayable in instalments was only 703,1 
Iris on March 31st., 1911, so that the action of this section in bekl 
home Golooisaticn is comparatively limited. It must, however, be kid 
bered that the New Rural Bank has been in part entrusted vitl 
business (see Bidletin of Economic and Social IntelUgencCj Odoberigit), as 
as concerns the owners of lots bought through the intervention of this bi 

B. The VificitUural Credit Bank. 

Pounded by law of January 19th., 1906, this bank began to 1 
on April ist, of the same year, with a capital (k 2 million Iris. It is m 
the same management as the “ Agricultural Credit Bank,” and the j 
dal) Reports of these institutes are published as joint reports. The 
ject of the ” Viticultural Credit Bank” is to provide the viticultui 
who have suffered from the ravages of phylloxera with the means 
replanting the vineyards destroyed. Since its foundation, up to K 
31st., 1911, the ” Viticultural Credit Bank ” has granted, i,m5 ^ 
amounting to the total of 4,647,300 leis, whirii 151 loans for vineyi 
planted amounting to 535 j 9^ 864 loans for vineyards to bfi 

planted amounting to 4,111,400 leis. 

The total area of l^d benefiting by the loans made by the 
cultural Credit Bank, is 2,412 hectares, 419 hectares whic^ are vincji 
I^anted and 1,993 hectares vineyards to be replanted. 
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The Viticultural Credit Bank obtaiiS 


1.900 bonds of xooleis.represenfed 

3.900 „ ,. 300 „ _ ■ ■ • 

9.900 „ „ 500 


190.000 leis 

780.000 „ 
4,950,000 


The total amount of these bonds is thus 5,920* 00 leis,” 

It is evident that the Viticultural Credit Bant ^ 

1 of the Agncultural Credit Bank do not Hn a lo ’ second sec- 

sin fact the first secticm of the Agricultural (Mt of bffliness. 

ftople’s Banks, shows the greatTrSS„^tffi®“'^ 

Ht of every kind, but for sC JnoS agncultural 

, and that of theloa^ rj^a 
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rootania - credit 


Leans Made by and Repaid to the AgricumrcU Credit Batik.{i) 

fiolsan ^1 

YeM* toaasMade Repaynwata 


1882 

2,025,843 

775.241 

^.250.^ 

1883 

13.755.392 

9,488,286 


1884 

28,271,070 

21,835,920 


1885 

24 . 9 ^> 7.^74 

20,050,769 

16% 

1886 

34,257,628 

30,842,020 

20,22(f 

1887 

25.470.045 

23.333.514 

22,361,^ 

1888 

18,613,641 

21,640,809 

19.3341 

1889 

15.197.S55 

14,023,166 

20.508,5 

1890 

13.554.7SS 

12,912,195 

2 i*,i 5 y 

1891 

12,958,265 

12,387,993 

21.721,5 

1892 

8,683,290 

10,417,037 

19.# 

1893 

16,465,303 

17.072.933 

19.3^ 

18^ 

30,766,300 

27.034.919 

23,111,5 

1895 

29,049,167 

31,873,464 

20,287,^ 

1896 

27,206,261 

26,517,614 

20,976,1 

1897 

1,466,427 

487.934 

2iaf 

1898 

30.588,515 

30,044,496 

22,496,! 

1899 

28,799,646 

38,993,338 

22,304! 

1900 

27.093.501 

25.935,977 

23, 46^^ 

1901 

25,712,216 

28,567,355 

20,607* 

1902 

26,238,762 

25,497,760 

21, 34 ^^ 

1903 

29,806,605 

26,366,889 

24,7881 

1904 

29,514.836 

29,734,648 

24,5^; 

1905 

32.177.070 

28,823,968 

27,921* 

1906 

30.500,155 

30,789,541 

27,631.* 

1907 

29,008,908 

30,304,749 

26,33^. 

1908 

29,418,169 

30,140,150 

25,614 

1909 

28,112,535 

27,797,618 

25,925^ 

1910 

25,284,173 

27,464,126 

23 , 74 > 

I9II 

17.785.^2 

24,550,757 

16,984 

1882-1911 

692,689,232 

675,705,186 

- 

(i) Up to 1896, the 

year is reckoned from 

January xst., to 

DeccJnbei 3 '*^ 

after 1897 from April ist.i 

) to Bffru’ch 31st. 
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U examtog table we must not forget that there were two dis- 
j peflods in tfe acbvjty of the agricultural credit bank. In the first 
n 1882 to 1892, It developed under the former system of the i88r 
^ ij the seamd, faom 1892 to 1911, in conformity with the law of June 
_ 1892, whiA ^sformed the Bank into a purely State institution, 
e, we see, that thus activity, fairly important from i88s to 1887 
reased app^aably towards 1890, U become again very intense after 
2, under the new system, subject to a new decrease in loii as we 


, people’s banks and the centeal bank of the people’s banks 
AND village co-opesative societies. 

In the number of this Bulletin for October-November 1910 M 
olescu,m his monograph on Agricultural Associations in’ Roui^a 
to an important recbon to the People’s Banks, giving their situation 
he end of 1909. The r 61 e and influence of these banks is so imnort- 
that we judge it well to return to the matter, as we have before 
he latest balance sheet of the Central Bank of the People’s Banks 
lugust 31st., 1911. ^ 

The preface to this document contains a table showing the progress 
e by the People’s Banks in Roumania from the foundation of tte^- 
Bank in 1902. From this table it appears that on September ist 
there were 700 banks with 59,845 members and 4,250,600 leis paid 
nptal whilst on the 31st. of December, 1909 there were atedy 
3 banks with 402,938 members, a subscribed capital of 42 77< 
a paid up wpital of 49,034,211 Ids. and deposits amoun’^g to 
1,579 leis. The year 1910 marks a new advance, as there were then 2 656 
E with 454,187 members, with a subscribed capital of 52,724 875 ’l4 
r rif in these banks amomited to 

n? L “ average, 171 members 

of whom had paid up an amount of 134 leis. ^ 

The nmnber of banks had thus increased by 113 in that year- 

Vis" “ ^ 

according to thdr 


farmers 

dealers 

artisans 

officials and landowners 
priests 

schoolmasters ... 


412,523 

8,281 

9,546 

15,386 

3.767 

4.684 


454.187 members. 



8o 


BisoiiAjniiL - caSBiY 


We see that Uttle laore than 90% of Uiese aK_fannm. I4, 
mentioa that about half the rnembeis are ifflteiate. The paid up 
was divided as follows among the members ; 

DistriMion of the Paid «p Capital among the Members. 


loffirfSoal 

Number 

AmooBto FaM up 

Feccentist 

Payments 

of Members 




From 2 to 5® Ws 

272,039 

I«ei8 

6487,851 

10,63^ 

» 50 > 100 X 

74.131 

X 

5,031,672 

8.24 1 

1 100 X 200 t 

49,181 

> 

6,698,114 

ia98 1 

1 200 X jOO X 

33.228 

X 

10,126,071 

16 .59 » 

» 500 X x ,000 1 

^3,901 

• 

0 . 3 <M. 9 I 3 

15.25 i 

> inoo I 2,000 X 

747 d 

B 

9.734.433 

1595 » 

> 2,000 X 7,000 X 

4.231 

X 

13.633.321 

22.36 1 


454.187 

I,eis 61,016,395 

10000 


The deposits at interest in the people’s banks, in addition to 
share capital, were divided as follows : 


Distribution of Deposits, 


n^oeitB 

Numbet 

of Depositors 

Amounts 

Deposited 

Penenbge 

-From I to 50 lei 

25.243 

14 

505.334 

' 5-38% 

I 50 X 100 X 

8,049 

i 

628452 

6.691 

» 100 X 200 X 

8.714 

x 

1 . 255.657 

I 3'37 ■ 

i 200 X 500 X 

6,822 

i 

2,066,310 

22m 1 

X 500 X 1,000 X 

2,496 

X 

1,627,522 

17-33 • 

X 1,000 X 2,000 X 

1,041 

X 

1,396,240 

14.871 

X 2,000 X 5,000 X 

550 

X 

1 , 909 , 7 ^ 

2 a 3 i> 


52.915 

I,els 

9,388,681 

100,00 


The total loans granted by the people’s banks, which amountj^ 
80 i 973 ,I 33 1^, included loans secured on personal credit or 
amounting to 31, 5^^053 leis, (39 %); loans on 1^ of exchange. 
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, 20^259,243 kis, .{25,%).; loans on pledge or mor^^, 29,144,8371618, 

total' amount of 80,973,133 leis, 55,483,681 leis, or 68.5 % 
lait to meters and 25,489,452 leis or 31.5 o/„ to non-members, 
gflies may fee divided as follows with regard to the object for which 
gns were granted : 


loans Granied by the People* s Banks, according to their Object, 


ObJ«ct of tlM Loan 

Number 
of Burrowsrs 

S<a& and Fodder 

nrk and Agticoltaial Mhchineiy. 

)f hand or Agricoltural haboutera 

3se of hand. 

Puiposes 

178.341 

210,749 

70.413 

71.971 

76,239 

Total . . . 

607.713 

be amount of the loans granted appears as 

under : 


Amoottt 

(W») 

16,650,218 

26,883,519 

10,342,948 

M- 674 » 35 I 

12422,097 


8 o. 973 »I 3 J 


Classification according to Amount. 


Amount of Loan 

Number 

of Bommen 

Total Amomit 

of Loans 

(Ws) 

Percentage 

> 1 to 50hcis , , 

50 » ICO » , . 

100 1 500 • . » 

500 • 1,000“ 1 . . 

over 1,000 » , . 

ijftors 

204.874 

220,202 

16,672 

6,887 

7.195.144 

17,308,645 

40.471.885 

8,271,967 

7.725.492 

8.88% 

21.37 * 

49-99 » 

10.21 » 

9.55 » 

= ' 

607.7.3 

80,973.133 

100x0 


-REDIT OPERATIONS OF THE CENTRAI/ BANK WITH THE PEOPLE’S 

‘Anks, co-operative farming societies and other associations. 


< m ^910 there were 1,256 banks which had bor- 

W 39,®4 leis from the Central Bank, In the course of 1910 the 
amomt amounting to 4,348,528 leis. The 

W w! k <*«te*ore. 9.388,412 leis. However, as 

3r.t ^ tgio, there remained, on 

3 Bt., 1910, 1,229 banks with a total debt 014,866,868 leis. 
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a very kige amount in idatioo to the o{ 93% millioBs, Kp,^ 
tins the total business for the year (I). . 

^ The loans in current account amxnmted on Dec^ber 31st,, „ 
to I 883,405 leis for 158 bants. UtvB add that m the course oi, 
veat'iQio 25 People’s Banks were dissolved, as they were unable 
or ii wnsequence of their not having good ^inanagers. 
Besides in the course of igio,.!? artisans people s banks were fo, 
ed with 073 members and a subscribed caidtal of 185,305 las oj 
74626 paid up, and deposits at interest amototing to 76,1721, 
Tliere were also 3 cx)-operative societies founded with 60 inembt 
with 12,690 leis share captal, and 5,649 1^. ^P- 

We must mention also that from the begmmng of 1910, the kwi 
coura^g people's banks and co-operative societies of artisans andli 

ouieis has been applied. , 

We further call the attention of our readers to the co-operatm /«, 
also affiliated to the Central Bank of the People's Banks. Foi tk 
we have total figures up to August 31st., 1911, and we see thatch 
in 1903 there were only 8 co-operative farms, renting 4,940 hectares 1 
94,7^ leis, on August 31st, 1911 there were already 378 coK)peia{i 
societies with 62,009 membeis, renting 283 i 3 ^^ hectares for 


Of the area of the land farmed, 34.3 % belongs to private petsa 
3.2 % to the Church, 4.3 % to the Communes: 20 % to the State, ^ 
to the Rural Bank, and the rest to various institutions and hospit 
'THs shows that these co-operative farms are beginning to sabstiti 
themselves for the middlemen. 

Besides these societies, there are also co-operative dhirihuim mc 
ties, not less successfully developed. Thus, there were m 1907, 91 i 
tributive warehouses with 2,925 members and subscribed capital 
527,469 leis and paid up capital of 395,49^ ^ reserve fan^ 

14,041 lets, whilst in 1910 there were already 204 warehouses, with 9,2 
members, 1,420,122 leis subscribed capital, and 1,156,815 l^is paid up, 
well as 133,047 leis reserve fund. These warehouses had sold goods I 
the total amount of 4,614,438 leis. Although thdr importance is n 
secondary, we must not forget the 72 co-operative temferance scwti 
affiliated to the Central Bank. They had 2,414 members with a paid 
capital of 199,656 leis, a fund provided by the Communes of 29 *^ 9 ^ 
and gave a dividend of 12,444 leis. They had sold goods totheamoD 
of 1,775,608 leis. 

iet us mention, finally, the co-operative societies for iheexph^ 
of forests, 86 in number, with 4,382 members and 882,106 leis P 
up cajtttal, and also the co-operative dairies, 8 in number, with 3 ^^ 
bets, a subscribed capital of 22,168 leis and a paid Up capital of 9,833 


(i) See Anuarvl Bancaor pofmlare, op. dt. 1910, pi 467, 
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Itt 1910, a commencement was made with the collective sale of agri- 
^ produce through the medium of the Federation of the Peasants' 
^lative Societies at Bucharest. The results were fairly encour- 
,g, for, in addition to the sales made by independent syndicates 26 
fliaaes Md 9 sale societies sold collectively through the medium of 
Federation 866 truckloads of grain, hay, etc., valued at 1,200 000 leis 
Thus, these people’s banks and rural co-operative societies’of every 
i_ together with the Rural Bank and the Viticultural Credit Panlr 
factors of the first importance in the economic elevation of the peas- 
in Rouinania, and we slnll not faU to keep our readers informed 
he matter, from time to time as new reports of the three institutions 
jmall credit are published. 




Part IV. Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 

new agricultural legislation in AUSTRIA. 

by Prof. Dr. Walter Schiff, Vttnm. 


Introduction: The agricui^turai, regime in the middle 

OR THE 19th. CENTURY. 


Some years ago the agricultural legislation of Austria entered on 
e a new phase of ite development, and this is a thing to be welcomed 
i the greatest satisfaction especially from the point of view of the 
ant farmer. In fact at last reforms that science has long vainly 
led for the protection of the farmers are projected. 

If we wish to undestand this recent phase of Austrian agricultural 
;y, we must call to i^d the course of agricultral legislaticm up to 
present. The legislation in ^^estion has above all for ite object the 
ination of the last remains and consequences of too feudal a system 
igricuifcure. But to understand the determining cause of this le^- 
% its tendencies and what it has already accompKsbed, we must 
a rapid sketch of the former agricultural system and cast a glance 
lie refonns introduced which have created and developed the liberal 
cihtural organisation of to-day. 

For our purposes it is not necessary to go back to the middle ages 
ven to the time of the first settlement of the country. It is enoitth 
«er the period just preceding the end of the feudal agricultural 
of tk 19a antoi^ P<»ition at the end of the i 8 th. and in the first 

besides, no easy task to give, in outline, even a superficial sketch 
litionf ^ property at that date. Into the legal 

elements entered that an idea of 
to-day. The differences were partly due to 
of the farms, partly to the dmsion of the inhabitants into 
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social classes. In certain cases the differences resulted from the w 
position of the peasants in respect of the lands they occupied and ii! 
lation to the landowners. Somfitimes, the differences concerned the 
of the peasants to sell and work their holdings, sometimes the 
taching the villagers to the commune, the right of possession, J 
rights acquired by custom over meadows and forests, distributi(ii ^ 
farms, etc, 

There were, besides, certain matures common to the whole sysfeu 
First of all, what remained almost unchanged was the division ofth 
population into various social classes. The peasants, and not they alo^ 
were ** subjects and as such enjoyed no immediate public rights. i 
common law they were subject to the so-called "authorities," who j 
this case, were the masters of the soil or landed proprietors. Besides 
at the date of which we are speaking, the peasants were no longer pers® 
ally dependent at all. However, they were, with respect to the fanu 
they occupied, subject to their feudal lords. The latter also possessei^ 
in common law, extensive powers with regard to their subjects, as, fji 
example, the right of police, low justice, administration, etc. (i). % 
ther these authorities had, in the last resort, owners* rights over the km! 
occupied by the peasants subject to them, and had the right to esd 
from them the most various aids. 

These principles, common to the whole feudal agricultural systei 
applied in tiie various regions of Austria, but in the most various maime 
The legal position of the peasants was sometimes better, sometmii 
worse. From peasants literally crushed by their obligations and enjo] 
ing only quite an inferior form of possession, liable to be revoked at an 
moment, we ascend, by so to say a continual gradation, to peasants wil 
almost free possession of their farms, a permanent occupation tracsfei 
able to heirs, a condition approaching owner's rights, and often, in casf 
of this kind, these subjects had only quite insignificant burdens t 
support. 

The importance of the contrast between the farms of pure Grm 
herrschafi and those subject to Gutsherrsckaft (2) in this connection i 
great. M{»t of the land in the Alps and in the regions of the Karst be 
long to the first dass. Here in the South and West of Austria, the prifl 
itive mediaeval system of Grundherrschafi is still in use, quite tmm«l 
ified. The landed proprietor under this S3^tem possesses, it may h 
extensive forests but he has not a large area of land he cultivates himsei 
Thus, it is his interest that his subjects should perform for him the pel 

(i) Cfr. : the author’s Oestermchs Ap^rarpolUlk seit der Grundentlastung (Austrian .4^ 
cultural Policy since the Relief of the from Feudal Burdens), and the article: A^. 
verfasstmg {.Agricultural System) in the Stoat sw5rUrbuch (Dictionary of Political Sdfflci 
of Mischief and tllrich. 

• (») The former are farms over which the proiKietor has only owner’s rights; 

to for a certain rent, leave the possession to the tenants. In the second case, the 
Wiasclf woflcs a large part of his land. 
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hal services he requires, as for example domestic service, suoply the 
horses aud diai^ht animals for transport and hunting and ner- 
other srmikr services. There are other obligations of a real char- 
such as tte payment of interest. Yet he has no need of aids from 
B subjects as far as ccmeems his agricultural labour. In the North 
id East of Austaia, that is to say in the Sudetic Mountains on the farms 
the Car^thians and in liower Austria, this system of Grm^r- 
ia/t was develo^d ^d transfo^d. In the 17th. century the landed 
oprietors succ^ded m establishing on their farms the system of Gvts- 
rtsehaft, that is to say the organisation of a large farm managed bv 
e master and worlmd with the help of compulsory aids from his subjects 
der fonn of service of every kind. For the purpose, the laud- 
meis contrived first of all to have the control, by just right or no of 
large area of land. Then they increased to the utmost the manual 
xmr and the ^rtage they exacted from their subjects and in this way 
tained the labour, necessary for the cultivation of their large estates 
seemed to them that the best way to secure this labour was to reduce' 
iai as possible the legal status of the peasants de«ndent on them 
tloagh the seventeenth century lords of enUghtened intelligence act- 
ly baaed themselves in preparing a broad minded legislation for the 
itection of the peasants, that did not prevent the form of the agricnl- 
tal system very essentiahy in the first half of the cenW in 

; regions of Grundherrschaft and GuUherrschaft. 

to each of these systems the legal status of the peasants still pie- 
ited great differences. The peasant’s right of possession might be inore 
less stable ; it was absolutely hereditary or subject to limitations in 
it respect amply a hfe interest or merely temporary. The peasant’s 
tog could be ahenat^, could serve as security for the payment of a 
tt, be mort^ged or divided, sometimes with the consent of the poss- 

r 1 ^ ^thout his^- 

of Austna, there was full right of division in the case 
^asante W, and it was the same, at any rate in practice, in the 
jous^° ^ contrary, in the Alpine and Sudetic 

® VTowision by which no portion 
dd be detached from the peasants’ farms without consent of the au- 

ion^nf ^ ^ ^ consequence of this impossibility of the di- 

s ^ forbidden even in the case of inherit- 

' fam Z" Jrif ^ cf “igbt have 

irs te ^ 

*®8'^tioiis was to preserve a strong peasant class 
daw nof completed by provisions of similar 

detriment of the peasants but rather 
tile later^l 7 ^ Guisherrschqft. From the days of Maria 
tile exneL Jlu the area of their landed estates 

*P®“se of those of the peasants. This protectiwi of the peas- 
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ants rnmtmchub) wss rigoroubly enfo^ up to of tfe ,, 

oentim^nd it Umited the growth of the great landrf states. 

Gertain Hmitations also imposed restrictioiis from the ecojoi 
xxint of view on the faee disposal of their land by the peasants, ati 
l^oe of those who in the last lesort M owners nghts oirer the hi 
occtttaed by them, for they could take back holdings which were, 
culti^ted with sufficient caie. • Agai^ the village assodatioa a 
limited the liberty of the peasants. There was a system of div^ 
of land recalling by its diversity that of the pnrmtive colonies, it 
usual to distinguish with Meitzen the regions of Celtic settiecaj 
where there were separate independent farms and the settiements t] 
assumed the form of small villages : these take very different fon 
There is the German National Village, wlh<^ is a raaliy compact gr(j 
the Czech National Village arranged in a circle with streets, colonies 
German settlers in the form of villages, colonies in villages arranged 
line and farms in the midst of forest and bush. The system of c(j[o 
sation determined the manner in which the land ^ allotted for spec 
kinds of farms. We find peasant farms of one piece almost exclusiv 
in colonies on wooded land, as pii'rote farms surrounded with hedg 
We find them also in regions where the system of individual farms k 
ing independent units is in vc^e, but even in colonies of this latter diai 
ter we find that many landed estates ate composed of a certain ntunl 
of scattered parcels. This is found, more or less, under all the others; 
terns of colonisation, above all in the German National Village foimi 
a compact group, where it is the rule and the system has assumed rea 
characteristic forms. Each farm is composed of a lai^ number of p 
cels, for the most part long narrow strips of land scattered in the count 
The almost necessary consequence is that no parcel abuts on a road a 
thus' it is scarcely possible fox the owner to get to it to cultivate itk 
pendently of his neighbour. This is what was expressed, at the date 
which we are speaking by the word Flurxwang : the commune, the i 
tire group of peasants, by a majority vote, established the kind of cn 
to be cultivate, the time for ploughing, reaping and other work, the di 
of closing the fields and that of opening them again for the cattle ofl 
commune to pasture. 

Thus, the ownership of even cultivated land was not absolute, and 
was even less so in the case of meadow and forest land. The fot« 


'meadows and pasture lands were originally, for the most part the coin® 
property of the village associations and in many cases that form of « 
iective ownership has been preserved even to our day. And theK^ 
still, as formerly, very great varieties of it. 

Already in the Middle Ages, the feudal lords had succeeded in > 
quiring possession legally or illegally of the meadows and forests, 
dally of the latter, the natural usufruct of which was enjoyed by 
peasants their subjects. Quite particularly in the Ali^e regions, 
also in many others, these servitudes over forests and 
absolutely necessary for peasants living for the most part by 
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on the same tod, enjo^ 
**?L*^’ pioprietors and the peasants, soon 

latosaimcte- dne to enctoaohments and violations of right on each 
lie, abow all ti^ijse ^re was no definite degiee established as to 
fer the subjects wght piofit by this usufruct, which was sometimes 
jttted by c®t«n and sometimes by the requirements of the house and 
ke farm. The ^^mhip of the sail naturally furnished the landlords 
ith many opportuinties for depriving the peasants of the usufruct 
jjlstthe ^r,<m ttor side, had often the feeling, even the conviction’ 
]at the forests and AljMne pasture lands belonged to them really and had 
jen taten from tto iUegally. Naturally this state of confusion was 
Qjifflous to a^culture itself, for each party tended to exploit the soil 
i far as possible on his own account. 

In other ^stricls the peasant communes remained proprietors of 
s forests and meadows. But in the case of these communal 
vperties {Almnden) the confusion was even greater and the land was 
Jtivated with evm 1 ^ care. Nothing was fixed by law, neither the 
ass of peisons with right to the usufruct, nor the measure in which it 
mid be enjoyed, nor the property to which it applied. Originally there 
■It only peasante m the commune, who gathered, according to the te- 
diements of their farm, the wood and dry litter for their livestock and 
wrding to their requirements also brought their animals to ^ 
Iter, there entered mto the commune a large number of other persons’ 
idowners m full right, labourers and tenant fanners, who wished to share 
te usufruct equally with their predecessors. In this contest which 
ntinoed for centuries and is not even yet terminated, the victory vfas 
’"th another, of the parties, according 
the distnbubM of forces and the oiganisation of power in the various 
ufflunes, and It was besides more or less complete, resulting in an ex- 
loidmaiy vanety of legal conditions. There was at that time above 
laa almost total lack of administrative and economic institutions 
^coiKq^c^ thoM who had a right to the usufruct were constantly 
y g to extod It, each as far as possible in his own favour. The soil 
really ^ged and most of the communal landed estates were in 
most deplorable condition. 

» a^cultol s^tem of the Middle Ages, with all its feudal em- 
described, maintained itself in Austria even 
mver Empress Maria Thetesa.and the Emperor Joseph, 

”P to the middle of the 19th. Century, withL 
T '"th the great revo.uti® of 1848 
«» ^ egncu ltuial legislation began. We may divide it ^ 

were arid 1868 the soil was emancipated, the 

of tte ^ ^ prepared for the free 

the feudal agricnlturul 
‘'“'’ht the last^^ ^ i^ced by a libetalagricultural system of law, 
“®tion and c^qneaces of the feudal agricultural or- 

ch had proved injurious to agriculture, being extinguished. 
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Theie Mowed, up to the y®*® ^ *’“1. ^ 

■nKrind in which it was attempted, <M the one band, with no great su«,, 
fo ciplete the liberal agricul^system by the d^toctoof th«e]^ 
remains and the elimination of the consequelices of the oM oi^ania^ 
L on the other, to reform the Uteral a^cultiird sj^tem of^w by^ 
dal’ provisions tending to keep the holdinp imdimd^ m^r byvS 
the law of integral transmission to a sole heir (Anerbeiifiei 

or by the institution of RenUngUkr. FlnaUy. in recent years, the U 
lato has in part resumed these priop tendencip m a m^er fat ^ 
adapted to the end in view and has also occujAed itself with agncultd 
tmdei many otlKi forms. 


policy 


§ I. ist. PKRion: The liberai. eegiseation between 1848 and 18& 


The liberal agricultural system now in force in Austria was not t 
tablished at a single stroke. Tl^ foundations were laid in 1848 and 
184Q with the emancipation of the soil, and they were completed m 
by the legislation on servitudes on forests and p^ture land, and iu iS 
and 1868 by the establishment of the free division of farms. 

[a) Emancipation of the soil. 

The out of date agricultural system and above all to forced sem 
exacted from to peasants, to aids and base service winch they had en 
ed by finding odious and which, economically speaking, had becoi 
irrational, were among to principal causes of to revolutionary mo? 
ment of 1848. And it had for its sole lasting result to emandpati®' 
the soil decreed in the two laws of 1848 and 1849* these hereditai 
service was abolished, and the modem liberal agricultural legal systa 
founded. All the former privileges that to large landed estates ofti 
two types above examined enjoyed with respect to the peasants holdiin 
were abolished without compensation and with them all the Klatidj 
in common law between feudal lords and vassals. Then, in its turn, u 
ownership of to peasants' holdings by the lords as of right ceased. JO 
peasants became full proprietors of to land toy occupied. They cflj 
at their pleasure sell them, pledge them as security for debts^dR 
queath tom. On the part of their neighbours tore was no impedi^ 
to their cultivating their land as freely as they desired. On the othef M 
the measures for to protection of the peasants taken two general^ 
before were abolished, for to former masters could again legally^ 
the peasants' farms. At first nothing more remained of the 
provisions to the contrary except that by which a holding must 
of unalterable form (Best^ungxwang) mdi, in consequence, the 
provisiems with regard to the division of peasants' holdings m 
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lentance remained in for« as they had been up to then. But the in- 
[jce of the feudal authonhes was ended and only the State authorities 
lid grant pe^ssion to proceed to the division of a peasant holding 
This wmptete revolution in agricultural organization entailed at 
, same time the abohtron of the real and personal aids to which peasant 
idings were subject, together with the rent on them, interest etc 
some cases without compensation, and in others against payment of 
king fund instalments calculated fairly, at a low rate of int^t Tte 
tk, affecting an immense area and of unexampled importance was car- 
1 out without any difficulty and almost without any check to the ad- 
,tage of all conremed. It gave this enfranchisement of the soil a char- 
er impressed wnth strong sympathy with the peasants. H compens- 
m tad to be given for this enfranchisement, it showed it under the 
n of a kind of rent the peasants had to pay corresponding to only a 
ill part of their former burdens. Then, at the same time for the laree 
led estates it was a really important advantage. It prepared the way 
intensive cultivation ; it provided part of the necessary capital 
replaced forced labour badly and unwillingly performed by labour 
:ly undertaken. 

The enfranchisement of the soil therefore is quite a matter of his- 
h Since then, there has been no open attempt, even on the part o£ 
feudal lords, to return to the past. But attempts have indeed been 
le, clandestinely, to put matters again on the same footing as before 
8. We shall speak later of these in the 7th. section of this article 


Th Abolition and Regulation of Servitudes over Forests and Meadows. 

The similar operation commenced in 1853 with regard to the real 
iges mentioned m our introduction as burdening the lords’ landed 
te to the advantage of the peasants had not the same conwquences. 
tte distncts where the Gutsherrschaft was in force, the personal aids 
from the pedants had violently exasperated the rural population. 
1 by reason of the servitudes over forests and meadows, the excdte- 
it was no less violent in the regions where the Grundherrschaft pre- 
M, and above aU in the Alpine districts, as also in Galicia and Birico- 
m of customary rights there was already tte 

Diielor^n'^^ that must inevitably break out between the landed 
pn«ois who, as such, were not excluded from the enjoyment of their 
peasante Who enjoyed these servitudes and whose eco- 
nite based on these usages, without there being 

te leLnTte scope and extension. The dissension 

little nr “ the things to which the usage appUed 

•’““d to mam^st itself 
wMd tta ^”<1 mdostries and above all mining, 

‘he area of tte 

i inciea^^ through clearing and that of cultivated 

■ hi the 19th. century it rankled until it became a real 
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can^t WMiducted with passion and violence, . and inewtably 
ii violations ol rights and in excesses. 

In the middle of the 19th. century this state of things had bee, 
as unbearable as base service ^itself. But it was impo^ible to th 
of doing in this case what had been done m that of the aids and p,,, 
for the forcible complete abolition of the semtudes In any, pe,,, 
even in most of the regions, this wtmld have been at le^t at that date 
deprive the peasants’ farms, and above all those of the hvestock lapij, 

of their foundation. . . . t. • *2.1. 

Thus the letters patent of 1857 enjoined the choice either of theal 
ition of the servitudes over forests and pasture lands or simply tl 
reeidation that is, that their scope and extension should be defe 
t£s regulation was always to be made when the parties desired it 
when tte servitudes in question could not be abolished because it wo 
be injurious to the cultivation of the soil or the explmtation of aporti 

In the detailed provisions for its application this law bears tk 
press of the date at which it was made, a period of political reactim 
gainst the Revolution the sympathies of which had b^n with the peasai 
A large number of provisions are directly characterised by marked Ik 
ility to the peasants. Thus, in the case of the abolition of aids in k 
the estimation of the natural produce corresponding was to be made 
accordance with the average prices for the already remote period 
tween 1836 and 1845, when these prices were very low. The result 
this provision and certain others was that the equivalent of the abolitioi 
the servitudes which might be calculated in money or land, often 
not represent even the half or the third of the value of the former t 
tomary right. Many peasants, whose servitudes were thus abolisl 
against payment of compensaton were reduced to a deplorable econoi 
situation on account of the total inadequacy of the compensation. 

The regulation of the servitudes was also very hurtful to thepf 
ants. Very great advantage was taken of the situation to reduce t 
TniniTniiTn customary rights the large landholders objected to. Tl 
reduction in regions wlwre they were indispensable to the ecouoinj 
the peasants resulted in the ruin of the latter. In this mode of regiil 
ing there was no avoidance of obscurity, nor of the possibility 
occasioning disputes and injury to those who had a claim to beu 
by the servitudes. The law failed to establish Imlits and to introd 
tranquillity and order, and the violent struggle exdted in relation tot 
tomary rights over forests and pasture lands still endures. In this cont 
the law and the authorities above aU inchne to iiie side of the large la 
ed proprietors obliged to tolerate these rights. It is evident that, tn 
the circumstances, the peasants who have rights to be enforced ® 
usually lose their cases. Thus, in our Alpine districts, the regnlais< 
itudes offer the large landed proprietors excuses of every kind fofo* 
^ing the economic position of the peasants, for preventing their « 
dse of such rights or making them abandon theu*. 
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0 tiifls way, the laige Usded proprietors at the sanw time obtain 
er resiUt. they csan increase ^ area of their farms and espedafly 
, large game preserves^ When the means for livestock improve- 
lias been taken from them, the peasants, in most cases, can no longer 

0 on their farms. They are compelled to sell, either voliintarily 
order of the court, and, as a rule, it is the large proprietor in the 
l)ourhood who btt5rs. Thus, drtring the last decades, game pie- 
s of colossal size have been formed at the expense of the peasant pro- 
jjjs. This is to be deplored from the point of view of general economy 
yet, the actual craidition of the servitudes has contributed to it 
ss. Recently, for the first time, has a commencement been made of 
Bg actively with the matter (i). 

(c) The introduction of freedo^n of division, 

About 1870 a new liberal era began. It abolished the last limitations 
eed by law on peasant farms. 

In a large part of Austria a provision remained in force, after as 
re the enfancbisement of the soil, by which a holding had to remain 
terably of the same form {2), that is to say parcels belonging to a 
ant holding could not be separated from it without the consent 
je competent authorities. A consequence of this indivisibility was 
, even in case of inheritance, peasant farms could not be divided 
ng the heirs. One child alone of the deceased took the farm and 
5teied their share of inheritance to the credit of the others. The 
t of inheritance of brothers and sisters gave them equal shares. The 
mpt made by the Emperor Joseph to favour the one to whom 
holding was assigned by estimating the land at less than its value, 
This advantage only existed in the Tyrol, where the farm had 
be estimated in accordance with the charges the heir taking it could 
ly support, and only there was there a special law of succession. 
[However, in the South of the Monarchy, in the Eittoral, in South 

01 and Carinthia, as well as in Galicia and Bukowina, the obligation 
faange nothing in the form of a holding has in practice never been in 
t It also fell into disuse in the second half of the 19th. century 
iK other parts of Austria, for not only has consent to the division 

been refused, but even very often no application was made to ob- 
it. 

Thus, in 1867 and 1868 in every cotmtry of the Empire, vrith the ex- 
Joa oftheTjwl, special laws were promulgated; by which the oblig- 
n to make no change in the form of a holding and the provisions con- 
on this relating to divisnon in case of inheritanoe were abolished 
peasant holdings were owicemed. The same law established 
lom oj subdivision, 

Wow, wctioh f 3 (fl). 

Sertittttnfxwawg, see above, 5 1 (a). 
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These laws were in practice tatiier^daiatory than <acative, 51 

■was not much to change in the then existing conditidtis. I^tet 
forts were made to change them(i). 


i 2. 2Ni>, period: Attempt to reform and improve 
THE AGRie^LTURAE SYST^. 

In spite of the liberal agricultural legal system introduced by 
laws we have jusr indicated, there were, however, still some 
certain evident consequences of the old feudal agricultural regiin£^ 
1883, and the following years, the imperial and provincial laws tendi 
without too much success, to abolish the agricultural commtmities ^ 
the unscientific distribution of the farms. In this way, they souplt 
arrive at the establishment of a liberal agricultural legal system ij 
soon certain legislation went further. First of all it was sought tb 
quite in vain, in 1889 to abolish the equality of heirs and the fiee^ 
sion of the land, and in 1900 to render possible the formation of J1 
engiiter, legally limited in every way. We shall devote the four n 
sections to these legislative acts. 

Farther, the legislative adtivity of the various regions of the Bua 
began in 1870 to be exerted in every way for the improvement of theculti 
ation of the soil and the protection of agriculture. In a certain n J 
of these countries, laws were promulgated on the undertaking oi 
dtaulic works for tl^ advance of agriculture and the improvement oil 
ed estates, on reafforestation, on the protection of agricultim agj 
insect pests, on the encouragement of livestock improvement, ra 
protection of the soil, on the maintenance and protection of forests 
the right of shooting and hunting, and game laws, mi the organiza: 
of the representation of agricultural interests and other similar s 
jects. The Imperial Legislature was also working for the same ei 
passing laws on the ^ht against phylloxem and contagious cattle 1 
eases, in behalf of the improved cultivation of the soil by the exectil 
of hydraulic worlb, the plantation of trees on the slopes of ravines, ki 
m behalf of agricultural improvements and others of the same u 
However, as the same object is still being pursued, it is quite to tka 
pose we should speak of it as far as is requited for our account of th® 
recent period of agricultural policy (a). 

(a) Legislation on the division and regulation of agricultural cmmni 

The great confusion in the communal farms of which we spol 
onr introdu^on had only become worse after the middle of the l 
century. The communal legislation had aboHshed the commune in 
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jpaphical sense as an administrative unit which had, up to then 
Z the proprietor of the communal holdings. And hs^ replaced it 
commmie in the political sense, but had laid down no clear rule 
^0 .the transfer of tte ownership of the communal holdings. The 
jlt was a t^l otocunty as to the ownership which was further agerav- 
^ by the fact that often the new commune included several old ones 
. lestilt was also^t it was often met observed that a new civil person 
[ been introduced. Thus, the confusion which already existed in the 
j conditions was farther increased, by the fact that they developed 
^ry different lines. Sometimes the property of the old commune 
sed purely and simply to the new one, sometimes it remained with 
locality. Often the owner of the domain to be maintained or 
e formed for the communal use was designated by the name of " neigh- 
K ” up to tlKn employed, an expression indicating a sort of civil 
ion not recogmsed by the law. The obscurity of the law.and its im- 
[ections, the diversity and inconsistency of its application, the ar- 
ary manner in which the persons in enjoyment of rights exercised 
r rights, increased further to an extraordinary degree the disorder 
confusion already existing. At the same time, the disputes between 
vanous economic dasses in the agricultural communities became more 
fe. The struggle m regard to communal holdings and the share in the 
lyment of them became more and more keen. In the agricultural 

nmmities there was more and more absence of order and of economic 
idpte with regard to the exexdse of these rights, while the commun- 
i occupied more than 30,000 sq. kms., or 21 % of the area of the land 
ised for forests and pastures in Austria. 


The farms worked in common weje for the most part so neglected 
I It was scarcely possible to work them in an orderly fashion • the 
munal forests were devastated without the least consideration' the 
mon meadows and pas^ lands were covered with Uvestock. ’ Or- 
i with regard to the exploitation of the farms, economic organizations and 
■tutes for defence that might with advantage offer oppositian to the 
trachments of individuals, were almost altogether wanting. 

-ttempt was made to combat these evils by the law of 1883. It 
e It po^ible for the provincial legislation to decide that a certain 
t of the enjoyers of rights might demand, even against the will 
rest, either tte regulation of the common rights or their abolition 
"tens of the diwsion of the land. When no principle of public advant- 
agricultural authorities, as public institutions, 

I enin J”**" this regulation or division at the expense of all 

' the nghfs. 

tie succe^ng years, several provinces decreed the application 
i haw 11 t ^ present, very few of the agricultural commun- 
tntar u regulated or divided. Up to the end of loio, 

ied out ^ million hectares, these operations have only been 

e lishte r, •“‘"tares, a little more than i %. And even when 
uave been regulated, very often this has only produced results 
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oi atae pennaaenoe. In bet. onCe the teguUtion had been efiec 

the aaiicidtuiaJ commtinities were left to 'aieiBSelves, fer tlie.agric(H 

authorities were obhged to occupy the^im^^toth 
not with the maintenance of the new toidet of tlwgs, whiOT they \ifiefj 
chareed to sopervise or to compel. It is here that the new legislaiiffl, 
unde^ken in the first jJace to introduce Inodificarions (l). 


{b) Legislation on the reuniow of parcels. 

The success obtained in the struggle against the anti-economic 
tribtttion of iand was still less important than that obtair^ in com 
tion with the agricultural communities. The dispersi<m of the lots 
the subdivision of the holding into a laige number of small parcel; 
little suitable form, to which there is no free access, m narrow str 
are circumstances which in the end lead to bad results from the econo 
point of vie^even when the reciprocal dependence (Flurzwan^) by wl 
the farms are burdened has no longer any legal existenoe, it contb 
no less in fact. Hence the impossibility for the fanners to apply.as 
tem of intensive cultivation on their lands, to introduce rotation of «( 
and even to be, with the employment of improved methods, free to die 
the most profitable crops to cultivate. Cultivation then becomes i 
costly supervision more difficult, the boundaries necessitate a c6it 
loss of productive soil, improvements are prevented, and there am ot 
disadvantages of similar character, all of which have assumed pn 
gious importance in Austria. According to a report of 1880, and a 
then conditions have not changed, there were, without counting Gali< 
24,574 cadastral communes, only 3,284 of which, or 13,4 %, consis 
of holdings completely farmed and 1,782 or 7 % of holdings only pai 
fanned. On the other hand, in about 4/5ths. of the total number 
holdings consist of scattered parcels with all their consequent evils 

To remedy these evils, in 1883 an Imperial law was prom# 
laying down the general scheme of measures to be adopted. Wit 
the limits of this scheme, the provincial legislation has power to dec 
that a certain number of the proprietors of a district, even contrary 
the will of the rest, may demand a new division of the soil as well as 
lestriping of the land concerned (2), The vote must be passed by the m 
ority required for the purpose by the provincial law. Then, the a| 
cultural authorities competent from the administrative, economic a 
legal point of view, will tmdertake this new scientific division m 0 
formity with a long and very complicated procedure. The rights of 
will be respected with the utmost care, with scrupulous attention 
necessary procedure whereby all opposing desires or claims will be 
settled. However, this new division will * only really take effect^ 
a second vote, when the majority of the landowners have expressed 
selves in favour of the restriping plan and the number of such votes 0 


(1) See below, § 3 (6), 

(2) See BuUetin of Economic and Social inteUi!>ence, 3rd. Year, no. 4, P* 
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jods with 2/3r<k. of the farms registered in the cadastre. If, finally, 
imjprity is not obtained, these long and costly operations 
iltogether in vain, and those who promoted the undertaking of them 
t jointly and severally bear the expenses. 

Up to the present, this legkiation has not led to results of real import^ 
In the first place, the corresponding provincial laws were only 
lulgated in a very few regions of jithe Empire, above all because the 
jniinent interested itself very little in the matter, even to some ex- 
making opposition. Again, these laws, where they have been put 
have only produced a minimum of their effect. What was above 
n obstacle was the necessity in the first place of a second vote on the 
of restriping already established, and this vote made the whole 
ition a simple experience of risks and dangers for those making 
iemand. Thus, up to the end of 1910, only 87 operations of the kind 
brought to a successful issue, while there were more than 20,000 
nunes in which this restriping was required. This insufficient re- 
ts to be the more deplored as the results of the few operations carried 
have been extremely happy and have led to a lasting and quite 
iderable increase in the gross and net produce of the soil. 

However, it is clear why the Government assumed an attitude of 
indifference in the matter of agricultural communities and restrip- 
It was because other plans of agricultural reform were brought 
Rrd nd that the liberal agricultural legal system, including among 
r things the free division of , farms and the equally free right of trans- 
ing them to heirs, as well as freedom to give them as security for 
, was regarded as the cause of the wretched situation of the peasants. 

' recently has the Government again begun to consider the import- 
of restriping for agriculture (i). 

Attempt di a Yefotm of agricultural law with regard to itiheriiaticr 
of land [Anerbenrechi, Hoferecht), 

The likral laws promulgated between 1848 and 1868 (see § i a 
c) abolished the protection of the peasants, their obligation to keep 
: holdings in their ori^nal condition, together with the provisions 
to division in cases of inheritance. All landowners acquired 
liberty to sell, mortgage and bequeath their holdings entire or in 
at their pleasure. In abolishing these ancient and obsolete restric- 
!• men pronused themselves that they were supplying the pceasants with 
ong incentive to the furthering of their own interests, the advance of 
-ultuie and agricultural production and with the requisite capital. The 
would belong to those who put it to the best use. On the contrary, 
tnis not in Austria alone, since 1880 it was said more and more openly, 
e only unhappy results ^re attributed to the liberal agricultural system 
w, bat this system was in the first degree responsible for the agricultural 


0 See below § 3 (j), 
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crisis. It was said that full and entire economic and legal freedom , 
suitable in the case of working capital and industry and under urban coq 
tions but not in the case of rural land. The latter is not capital, 
only a source of revenue. liberty of division and of succesdon foj j 
merous children, all heirs by the same title, must soon^kad toextit, 
subdivision, and to the annihilation of the farms by this means. 

The independence of the peasdhts was thus destroyed. If they^^ 
free to give their land in surety for debt, the consequence would be tl 
their holdings would be excessively burdened and they would atk 
be evicted. We cannot here enquire how far these reproaches made 
gainst the Uberal agricultural legal system were justified. It must suff 
for us to know that up to the present it has not been found that this tenden 
to extreme subdivision exists where it did not exist before. Nor I 
the tendency towards excessive indebtedness of the land made itself ma 
ifest, nor have we seen those predicted seizures of the holdings of ^ 
sants. Besides, lately, in the agricultural circles themselves, these asa 
tions have been made more and more rarely and with less and less 3 
surance. 

However, about 1880 and i8go, they had their influence on the leg 
lation. 

The first result was in the law of 1889, relative to “ the introducti 
of special provisions in regard to liberty of division in case of inheiitan. 
of rural holdings of average area/* It is this law which authorizes t] 
provincial legislation to decide as follows with regard to peasants’ hoi 
ings. If the peasant landholder dies without making other provisio 
one only of his children shall receive the holding, and the brothers ar 
sisters shall become his creditors for their portions. The child who tat 
possession of the property may eventually be favoured, when valualit 
of the holding is made, in so far as that deduction may be made, fromtl 
estimate, in his favour of a preference legacy not exceeding one tlB 
part (I/aw of Integral Transmission). Besides, the freedom of dirisit 
and of sale may ^ reduced (Hojerechi). 

The Government soon presented to the Landtag, a series of bills li 
the application of this Imperial Law which indicated the general liai 
for them to follow. It was to be principally laid down that a cadasii 
for all rural holdings of average area should be prepared, and tbatt^ 
division of holdings should only be possible with the consent of the a| 
thorities. Further, in the case of these holdings there should be a lawj 
integral transmission. They should be valued in such a way that i 
heirs taking possession should be in a position to work the farms advd 
ageously. 

However, if we except the Tyrol, where there there was onln 
reform of similar provisions already in force since the i8th. centaiy/ J 
champions of the peasants’ interests in every Lfandtag resisted the pn 
posed regulations so energetically that the Government proposals 
nowhere adopted. 
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The pea^ were not so nrach averse to the law of integral inherit- 
foi it not prevent their free disposal of their holding; they could 
ee the provtaons to a dead letter, by making use of the system <rf 
idoBS dunng life generally in use, by mutual understandings between 
ions, by testament or legacy. They objected to the registration 
teir holdings m special registers and protested quite specially with 
heir might a^nst the limitation#it was intended to impose on the 
sale of their holdings to persons of their acquaintance. The I^and- 
only chatiged tieir attitude when the Government ceased to insist 
he limitations it had intended to put to the freedom of division of 
s (l). 

{d) Attempt to institute Rentengiiter, 

As we have jmt seen the legislation with regard to Anerbenrecht 
Hiiferecht at first completely failed. However, the ideas on which 
were based sought a new means for their expression Thus they 
:ed into a numte of reforms proposed by the landtags, by 'which 
iherty enjoyed by the peasants of dividing their holdings or giving 
1 in secunty for debt woued have been aboUshed or limited But 
rat result, except in Galicia and Bukowina(2). 

The tendencies considered attained reaUy complete expression in 
Government BiU of 1890 on the institution of Rentens,uier. And 
lU-st say a few words in reference to it. 

[n order to relieve peasants from their mortgages and save them from 
to prevent their holdings being excessively subdivided and falling 
the hands of persons not engaged in agriculture, the Landesgenos- 
kji der Landwirte (Provincial Fanners* Consortium), which had 
formed for the purpose, was to be authorized to form RentensuUr 
1 comd not be sold, mortgaged, divided or transmitted to heirs 
>t mth the consent of the above consortium. In order to do this 
)dd buy the holdings of those peasants against whom a writ of legal 
iHon Irad been issued, it should then cede these holdings not against 
lent ot the purchase price, nor registration of this amount to its 
t but on an engagement to purchase in annual instalments over a 

W a- ^ ^ Rentenguf would not 

^ posal of his farm ; he would be under the supervision of the 
He would have to obtain the consent of the latter 
Lift or mortgage it. He would forfeit it to the Landes- 

mc^jt, It he nmde any unauthorized changes, if he caused any 

e hold! engagements. On the death 

Landesgenossenschaft. 

* ’ai^landimem *** "’’g^oization, would be entirely in the hands 





■ The hpl^ of Rmtengm would fte^ have been leguUy^decoao, 
aijy haBiperedauddepeadentupoa.thele!tgelapdowueR.^Ulte feva, 
at the end of the i8th. century, an possession of rather .mpejfeet o», 
rights Only their dependence wonld - be cloaked under the appau 
inn^nt form, of the association. Under these, carcumstances it is, 

to tmdeistand why experienced critidsauiesitatedoveTthis biU, which 

not even discussed in the Reichsiat. We have .however thought it j 
to mention it here, for it is quite characteristic of the efiorts tnad, 
authoritative agricultural circles, and also because the ideas which t 
ed to express thenrselves in it have been, to a certain degree, real 
in certain provincial laws (l). 


(i) Sec below, § 3 {*)■ 


{To be conlinw^. 
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gSXOCK PRODUCTION ANDf TRADE IN BELGIUM AND 

-the measures proposed in view of the high price 

OF MEAT. 


OFFICIAL sources: 

Officiai : 

teuX beloe - Annales Parlementaires. Chambre des representants [ParliamcfUnry Rti- 
Torts. Ckmber of R^escfUativcs). 

ISTIQOE DBS cuiKS ET PEAUx BRuxs (igos-igcg), Suivie d'lm apergi relatif k la conswn- 
uation de la viande. Ministire de I’lndustrie et de Travail {Statistics of Leather ani 
Hides. {1905-1909} followed hy a Report on the Consumption of Meat. Department of /f»- 
iu?.iry and Labour) Brussels, 1912. 

lORi DE LA COiUnSSION DE LA BOpCHEEiE. Miuist&re de I’A^culture et des Travanz 
Dublics. Office rural. {Report of the Commission on Butcher's Meat. Department of 
%lim and Public Works. Rural Ofice). Bnissels, igra. 
tAuiE sTAiiSTiQCE DE LA BErxjiQDE .jQii Yearbook for Belgium) 1911, 

EASEMENTS agkicoLES [Agricultural Census Returns). 

OTHER sources: 

CAUSES DU RENCBiszssEMENT DES dEnkEes (Rappoft et discussion k propos d’une en> 
queie faite sur cette mati^re par la Sod^t^ centrale d’Agriailture de Belgique). Jottrnal 
de la Sodete centrale d’Agri culture de Belgique, igii. {The Causes of the High Price of 
Food. Report and Discussion in relation to an Enquiry into the matter by the Belgian Central 
A^ricuUural Society, [oumal of the Belgian Central Agricultural Society, 1911). Nob. of 
.November and December, 1912, No. of January 1912. 

njAJRE iNTERNAnoNAL DE STATSTIQUB aOricole. lustitut International <r Agriculture. 
{LtietMtionai Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. Interruxtional In^Uute of AgricuL 
'««). Rome, 1912. 


Introduction. 


'Tile increasing cost of food, and especially of meat, is one of the most 
questions of the day. It has assumed special prominence in recent 
fsin Central and Western Europe, and has excited an alarming agit- 
Q among the consumers (i). Governments and Parliaments, asso- 

Increasing Cost of I^ife from the International Point of View, BtUletin of Economic 
Social InteUigence, April, 1912. 
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datiwis and private individuals have studied this importat phenoue, 
in order to discover its causes and suggest remedi®. But to the ina, 
difficulties in so vast and compfei^a ma^ ^ tins, wtach extends 
the most difficult departments of economy, there must be added tlie, 
sence of statistical data, as well as the conflictmg mter^te of the van, 
classes oroducers, consumers and dealers ; difficulties which hmdei thej, 
appreciation of causes, and the realisation of efficaaous remedial b, 
sMK Nor are opinions agreed in the scientific field, either merely as regj, 
the existence and the effect of causes of a general order, such as tliei 
creased production of gold or the increased consumption of various i 
ides but even as regards spedfic causes, such as, for example, the custa 
reeime the speculation of intermediaries, etc., etc. To this diveia 
of opinions is due the idea of an extensive international enquiry; 
idea quite specially championed by Fischer and Bauer and at ptfse 

being carried out. , ^ , v i • i. t. 

No less than its neighbour, France (i), Belpum has been affect 
by the crisis. It was felt in an alarming degree in 1911, in consequen 
of the drought, and aphthous stomatitis, which seriously afiected ag 
cultural production and especially that of animal produce. In the sumiij 
of that year, the markets were agitated by what have been called i 
huUer riots and the protests of the consumers against the increasing cc 
of meat, while the butchers defended themselves, declaring that theii 
ginal cause of the increase in prices was what they called the sirloin to 
due to the majority of the consumers insistently demanding choice m 

cels. . -L j- 

In view of this state of things, the political bodies, associations a: 

specialists in the matter occupied themselves with it and asked fot tliea 
plication of suitable remedies. The important subject was dealt w 
in the Chamber of Representatives in consequence of certain quesri 
put in various sittings in January, 1911. The debate was almost e 
tirely on the increasing cost of meat. It ended with the approvals 
motion presented by the Deputy Hellesputte. He expressed his conii 
euce in the measures tbe Government engaged to take to facilitate i 
supply of food for the working classes, to ensure public health andi 
crease the agricultural production. 

About the end of 1911, the Government appointed a special cohueJ 
ion, called the Butchers’ Meat Commission, It was entrusted wth n 
re-organization of the trade in livestock and meat, equally in the inteij 
of the consumer, the producer and the dealer. On its side, the Bel^ 
Central Agricultural Society began to study the- subject of the increasi| 
price of food. ^ 

Before giving the results of the enquiries undertaken by these 
bodies, we think it advisable to put before o\ur readers some of the 
al elements entering into the question, that is, certain statistics 


to the production of livestock in Belgium, the importation 


of 


( 1 ) Cf. Bulidin of Economic and Social InUUi^tnUy October, I9ii> Novonbe*^! 
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[ joeat and the customs i^uktians on the subject, as well as the or- 
ization of markets and the consumption of meat. 


§ I. Livestock production. 

/fhe situation of Belgium with r^rd to livestock production is pait- 
jarly difficult On the one hand, it has the densest population in the 
dd (I), which IS continually increasing. On the other hand, the area 
«rved for agncultoe and livestock improvement is decrea^ng more 
i more with the mcreased means of communication, roads, railways 
i canals, and j:he mcrease in the number of houses and factories. But 
spite of all this, Bel^um has, in proportion to its area, more domestic 
inials than any other country. 

limiting ouiselves to the consideration of homed cattle, the most 
portant for our purpose, we find in Belgium 649.3 (z) head’ of homed 
tie per 1,000 hectares and 258.9 head per inhabitant. 

This extreme concentration of homed cattle is due to the large num- 
s of small holdings and farms, characteristic of the country(3), as 
II as to the science of livestock improvement which may be said to 
innate in the agricultural population, discipUned and conducted on 
road to progress by numerous hvestock improvement syndicates(4). 
The following data show the increase in the number of homed cattle 
;ween 1846 and 1909 (5). 

Number of Horned Cattle in Belgium. 

1846 1,203,891 1900 

^^56 ...... 1,257,649 1905 

1,242,442 1909 

^880 1,382,815 


1,420,978 

1,788,328 

i>856,833 


I With^ area of 29,455 sq. km., Belgium has 7.423,784 inhabitants, or 252 per sq. km. 

(2) s gure far exceeds those furnished by countries where livestock improvement 
amed on to a large extent, hke Holland which has sir head of homed cattle per i 000 
taT«, Denmark (472), Uruguay (438), Gemiany (381) and Switzerland (362). 

( 3 ) In the agricultural census returns of 1895, it was shown that out of 829,625 fanns 

1 eas g, 95 hectares in area : the agricultural statistical 

for 1909. which do not take into account farms of less than i hectare, show that 
n of the ^tivated area of Belgium, r.769,441 hectares, belongs to farms of from i to 5 

lares' of from 5 to 30 hectares, and 21.59 % to farms of more than 30 

1 ifi oc^ ^ predominate above aU in East Flanders, where 85 % of the cultivated 
by {arms of from i to 20 hectares. 

I aie^,^’ extremely numerous 155% have not more than 50 ares. 

te of Hainan^tir”^“’“‘^ many m the industrial 

Hamaut, the Provma of Ei^ge, etc. 

No. rr. Novemher-December, rarr. 

(JlAco^ Improvement in Belgium 

provisional figures supplied by the Government to the InteraaUonat 
^mlture, the number of homed cattle in rjio was r, 823, 000. 





H we take into account the simaXk hms (rf less tha, 

hectare, not included m the agriflultmal otosns ietoriis.rof i^og, 
that at that date a number of head of cattle, that may be estimate^j 
or 3 % were overlooked. The nt^pber of the livestock per i,ooo iniu 
itants therefore increased between 1880 and 1909 by 8 or 9, 

§ 2 . Importation and customs and sanp^ary rkguiatioks. 

Although, as we have seen, the production of native cattle is ve 
considerable, it is not sufficient for the supply of the country. So it 
necessary to have recourse to importation. 

Before discussing the extent of this, we thihk it well to givesij 
particulars as to the aistoms and sanitary regulations in force 
Belgium. 

Imported cattle are subject to customs duty and m their impoit 
tion the observance of certain sanitary police measures is necesssry, 

The law of June i8th., 1887 fixed the aistoms tariff for live catt 
and butchers* meat. For the former, the rates are as follows : 


Horaed cattle 


Per kg. live wdght. 
frftocs. 


BuUs and steers 04 

Oxen, bullocks, and calves with unused milk 

teeth 05 

Cows and heifers .03 


Sheep Pet head 

Rams, ewes and wethers 2.00 

Lambs i.oo 


Other animals (pigs, horses, poultry, etc.) pay no duty. 

The duty on fresh meat is 0.15 fr. per kg. for animals entire or a 
in half, and 0.30 frs. per kg. for other meat and game. Accordicgl 
the 1887 law, meat can only be imported in tdie ' form of whole aa 
mals or animals ait in half, or fore quarters on cemdition of the toj 
being attached. This condition was abn^ated iit the case of 
by the law of January 30th., 1892. The law of December 30th,, 
only authorizes the importation of fresh ineat of horses, asses and 
when the respiratory organs are attached. 

The sanitary regulations in regard to domestic animals were decr^ 
by the Government in accordance with powers conferred on it bya^'^ 
I of the law of December 30th., 1882^ conceived as follows : 
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.•the G^tnmtot is atithotiEed to pi^eribe, by Royal D^ee 
ojeasures that the fear of invasioii or the existence of contadou^ 
gses of aomfistic aminals may TO the interiOT of the 

jjtjy and on the frontiers in regard to foreign trade,” 

Art. 2, lays it down that compensation may be granted by the State 
lU proprietors whose horses or cattle have been slaughtered or their 
tge, crops or other personal estate destroyed, by order of the com- 
2iit authorities, with the object of arresting the propagation of conta- 
js diseases, ” 

The existing regulations contam a series of prescriptions regulatiiie 
ricting or forbidding the importation of animals at the various fiont- 
of the country. 

Let us now consider the importance of the foreign cattle trade. 
Coniinercial statistics have for some years shown an excess of im- 
ts over exports in the case of homed cattle and sheep. The gradual 
rease in the number of sheep in Be^um, as in all countries of intens- 
cultivation, renders it more and more dependent on foreign trade 
In the ten years 1902-1911, the average excess of cattle imported 
64,392 head. This is certainly less than in 1880-1890 : but the in- 
se in the number of homed cattle in the country largely compensates 
Ihis reduction. We shall see in the following table the fluctuations 
he foreign trade in homed cattle in comparison with those in the home 
iuction 
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'fhe homed cattle imported into Belgium form 5 % of the total amount 
btitcheis' beasts offered for consumption, as is seen in the following 
,le drawn tip in accordance with the annual agricultural census returns, 
mjiercial siatistical tables and data supplied by the veterinary service. 


XABI.E II, — Homed Cattle Slaughtered and Imported. 


Y«us 

Ntmihrr of 
BiaAolBatatA 
Cattle 
mso^itefed 

Number ci 
Head of Homed 
Cattle Huported 
for Slao^Iiter r^ 

Pcicmtase 

;905 • ■ ■ • 

744.412 

30732 

4 * % 

[906 

779.892 

36.34* 

4.1 i 



793.857 

47.204 

59 • 

908 

755.337 

47.621 i 

6.3 • 



811,095 

43.543 

5-3 > 

Total . . . 

3.884.593 

205 hHI 

5 28 . 


lisse figures show that native livestock stiU constitutes the chief 
►f the meat consumed in Belgium and the introduction of foreign 
)ck can only be considered a supplement, necessary certainly but 
natively insignificant. 

/ith regard to the importation of meat, statistics show that Belgium 
course to it only in a limited degree, as we see from the following 
s' 


Table ni. — Importation of Meat. 


fear 

Goods 

laiportstloa 

Hqiortation 


1 Pork, etc. . . . 
Fresh Butchers* Meat { 

f Other Kinds . . 

33465 

89.077 

856,692 

289,139 

i 

Other Kinds of Meat ; Preserved 

Other Kinds of Meat ; Not particularised . 

^ i Pork, etc, . . . 

FreA Butchers’ Meat \ 

2,527.510 

9.440^4 

422,938 

3.45*.754 

1,308,690 

887,021 


i ( Other Kinds . . 

121,328 

*73.504 

1 

1 

1 Other Kinds of Meat : Preserved 

f Other Kinds of Meat ; Not particularised . 

1 _ , 1 Pork, etc. . . . 

( Fresh Butdiefs’ Meat- ( 

3.841.143 

7.528,665 

208,017 

3.*35.775 

1.054.259 

1.758.522 


J ( Other Kinds . . 

j Other Kinds of Meat : Preserved .... 

1 Other Kinds of Meat : Not particiilarised . | 

209.376 

3»839.I74 

**756.352 

166,839 

4.081.645 

1,200.314 
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§3. Organization of the TRi^E m liw^Stc^ 


After having considered the sources of supply to tiie market, 
shall deal briefly with the organizaticm of the trade m Uvestock atdt 

oale of butchers' meat. i. o 

As we have shown above, ev«y year from 750.000 to 800,000 1, 
of homed cattle are slaughtered in Belgium for food. The markets , 
the sale of butchers’ meat are those of Courtrai, Bruges, Gand, Ant»B 
T itee, Namitt. Anderlecht and Brussels. 

lii the period 1905-1911, the average number of head of cattle 1 
sale on these markets was 298,000. So the butchers must obtai, 

or 64% of their supply from the produwrs 

Tte markets for the sale of butchers meat vary in importan 
That of Anderlecht alone is more important than all the others. Ij 6 
about Vstd. more head of livestock were for sale there than on all the oU 

”^*'K^is*^^pphed from every district of the kingdom and especial 
freauented by the butchers of the large centres of consumption, indist, 
dries and (fetricts. The Anderlecht-Cureghem Market and Slangh, 
House Sodety possesses immense establishments induding: 

A roofed market where pigs are sold on Tu^days, Wednesi 
being reserved for the homed cattle market, and Friday for the cahc 
A lading station for the lading and unlading of cattle, which 1 
II lines and is connected with the State Brussels-West Railway . 
the neighbouring railways, Brussels-Enghien and Brussels-Ninove; 
Twenty two stalls for 1,800 head of homed cattle ; 

Arressorv establishments for the treatment of the skins and d 


of the slaughtered animals ; 

A covered endosure, more than a hectare in area, ananged to* 
as a market, that can contain about 5,000 head of livestock. 

The farmer who desires to sell one or more head of hvestod a 
bring them to the market and himself ofier them to purchasers, onp 
ment of a franc per head iu the case of homed cattle. But 
it is best to resort to an agent. The owner of the livestock thus issa? 
all trouble. He has only to forward the livestock to the agent at t 
slaughterhouse. The latter will arrange the sale in the interests 
customer, char^g a commission of 5 arumal. The proceeds 0 

sale are forwarded to the owner by cheque. The trucks cont^iiig 
cattle are brought into the vicinity of the market. The 
taken in turn to the stables reserved for them. ^ . 1 kfnrt 

About 800 tracks of livestock reach the lading and unlading pla 
eadi week. About 45 % of the animals sold are despatched agaiti 
the Provinces. , y 

The market is very busy, especially on Wednesday at ii 0 
when the sales take place. The livesto<i is generally sold by live 
and consequently the throng at the weighing machines is eno 
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simple and easy system has been adopted for the sale operations • 
porcha^r from the agent in charge of the weighing machine a 

jr on wbch the name of the seller, the name of the purchaser and the 
,jjt of the animl are noted : the seller inserts the price The pur- 
;er presente this paper at one of the special offices near and pays 
,r the mar^t the seUei goes to the office to receive the money ‘ 
The slaugkerhouse building is la^rge and provided with every im- 
minent in Its halls and as regards its refrigerating apparatus. 

The conditions for the transport of livestock are becoming of contin- 
j greater impo^ce for the equilibrium of the market md the reg- 
on of pn<^. In Belgium, the numerous large railways and connect- 
anes, which traverse every part of the kingdom, furnish an ad- 
ble means by which reserve suppHes of livestock may arrive rapidly 
economically riom the centres of production to those of consumption 
ever, the parties concerned ask for still further improvements above 
:or the reduction of the length of the journey and increased special- 
on of the trucks, ^ 


§ 4. Consumption of meat. 

Belgium has no official statistics on the meat supply. From the 
us returns for two successive years and the commercial statistical 
ms, we may detenmne approximately the number of animals slaught- 
for consumption (i), but we have as yet no positive data as to the 
ht of the animals and the quantity of the meat obtained from them. 
However, a quite recent publication, of the Department of Industry 
Labour(2) gives us some information on the point also for the period 
-1909. This publication gives the results of an official enquiry 
ed out to satisfy the desires frequently expressed by the leather merch- 
and tenners. It was desired in fact to ascertain precisely the 
itiy, the kind, and the place of origin of the leather and hides 
ully produced m the kingdom. With this object, a schedule of 
dons was forwarded to all the communes of the kingdom, asking for 
lied information as to the skins of homed cattle, horses, sheep and 
s lor the five years 1905-1909. 

It was natural that an enquiry of this character should cover part 
e ground of a problem of such great present importance as that of 
sumphon of meat. When, accurate information had been obtained 
of head of livestock slaughtered, the consumption of 

hitif * livestock that had been considered, per 

“tant, was very nearly ascertained . 

i leather and hides, all the skins which 

TOused, were included without distinction as to whether they 

'I Table n. 

des cuirs et peaox bruts (1905 k 1909) suivie dMin aper^u reJatif d la con 
^ viande. Brussels. Ut,^gue. 1912. 


itioB de 





wsre derived from Uvestock intended for ctmsumption or from sud,, 
had been declared unfit for food. In ordw to ^tennme tte qujjtife 
5 m2t consumed in the country, (al^ys for the kinds of Uvest«ij 
which the inquiry applied), it was tterefore nectary to be m a pod^, 
to deduct the number of those ammals declared imfitfor food, 
rion was made for this by adding to the list of questiMis sent to the co^ 
mnnes a supplementary question as.to the number of ammls pronoutt, 
unfit for consumption. Further special enquiries were made at the had 
ine establishments as to the number of animals received m each of ft 
fiTC above mentioned years. Finally, the managers of the various slaugh 
erhouses were questioned as to the average Uve weight and yield of ajj 
of the animals slaughtered in their establishments. 

A report on the consumption of meat, based on the results of the 
enquiries; was published as an appendix to the statistical return of leathe 
and hides. It is divided into three parts : the first refers to the estimatioi 
of the amount of meat placed on the market derived from the animal 
to which the enquiry extended, the second is concerned with theamoim 
of pork annually produced ; the third deals with the calculation ofth 
amount of the excess of meat imported. There follows a short oondal 
ing section in wluch the annual amount of meat consumed pei inhal) 
itant is calculated. |We shall briefly indicate some of the results of th 
enquiry. 

I. Beef, Veal, Mutton and Horse Meat, 

katistical method above indicated determined, in round numbec 
as follows, the number of horned cattle, sheep and horses, offered fo 
consumption. 

Table IV. — Number of Head of Horned Cattle, Sheep and Hor$e$, olm 
for Consumption. 

Average for the five years 1905-1909 


TTIn^h q£ Aldiull 

Horned Cattle : 

I*- Full Grown : 
Oxen . . . 
Bulls . . , 
Cows . . , 


Naidbei' of Anttmlii 
DeUTcred for Conmniidoi 


Heifers 107,000 

Calves : 

Fatted calves . 279,000 

Sucking calves (less than 15 days old) . 71,5^ 


Horses 


Sheep 

Tambs 


239,800 

12,600 

38,200 
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The of the manageis of the slaughterhouses varied couad- 

,yy, bott as re^rds the average live weight and the aver- 
ie net ^eld of meat. The promoters of the enquiry did not think 
advisable in determmmg the amounts for the whole country to 
te a ample avmge of ^ figures given, but to take into consid- 
,,inn the numTier of the ammals slaughtered in the various estab- 
hments and then to add together the results given by the crin- 
al slaughterhouses. The results of these calculations which, accotd- 

! to the tbe enquiry, may be considered as corresponding 

feet are the following: ® 


,biE V. — Average Live Weight and Average Net Yield of Meat of the 
Animals included in the Returns. 


Kind of 

Avenise 

I 4 veWe^ 

Avoftge Net ineld <tf Mat 

Arnoont 


Kgs. 

% 

Kgs. 

Horned Cattle : 

!**• FuU Grown : 

Oxen .... 

600 

55 

330 

Bulls .... 

650 

57 

370 

Cows 

525 

52 

270 

Heifers 

475 

55 

260 

2*^' Calves : 

Fatted calves .... 

120 

62 

7 ‘T 

Sucking calves (less 

than 15 days old) . . 

— 

— 

18 

Sheep: 

Sheep 

45 

50 

22 

Lambs 

20 

55 

II 

Horsey . . 


500 

58 

290 
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Tabie VI. — Annual Consumption of Beef/ Voal; buffer 
and Horse Meat per Inhabitani, 

{Average for the fine Years 1905-1909), 


KMs et AsriiMol* 

Naaber of 

• t>ettv«Rd 

TMbI Awowit 
of Vtat 

iw, 

Horned CatUe ; 

Cemmetioa 

Obtibed 

Of % 
Pv 

Kr 

. Full Grown : 

Oxen 

92,000 

30.360,000 


Bulls 

53.000 

19,758,000 


Cows 

186,500 

50,355,000 


Heifers 

107,000 

27,820,000 


2“^. Calves : 


128,293,000 

m 

Fatted calves .... 
Sucking Calves (less 

279,000 

20,925,000 


than 15 days old) 

Sheep : 

71,500 

1,287,000 

22,2t2,000 


Sheep 

239,800 

5,275,600 


I^ambs 

12,600 

138,600 

5,414,200 

0.71 

Horses . 

38,200 

11,078,000 

1-53 


22,81 


2. Pork. After showing the impossibility of precisely deteruM 
the amount of pork consumed annually in the kingdom, the promote 
of the enquiry managed, with the help of the yearly agricultural cenfl 
returns and the general agricultural census return of 1895, to give an aj 
proximate idea of the average number of pigs slaughtered in the perio 
1905-1909. AccotiUng to the calculations made, this number w 
^*5^,587. Supposing that each of these animals gave on an aveisj 
80 kgs. of meat, the amount of pork produced would be 120 miUionM 
and would imply a coiwumption of i 6 40 per inhabitant., This m 
seem lito in comparison with the consumption per individual of 
veal and mutton which was 21 kgs. 31. But it must be remarked thatd 
j°°t’ 3 .w*®*^*“*** returns, on which this calculation is based,*] 
deal \rtth farms more than i hectare in area, and that there is a large 
net of pigs slaughtered for consumption not induded in the esti®! 
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act, we know that small farms are very common in Belgium(i). Ac- 
jjig to the general censt® of 1895, out of 829,625 farms in the king^ 
i, 544*^4^ 65.6 % had an area of less than i hectare ] and 285,584 

ttly 34-4 % if we take into consideration the great 

[^ce of pork in the diet of the country and that not only the large 
[jnty of simll fanners, but also agricultural labourers, keep one or 
e pi^ to fatten, we must re^nise*that farms of less than one hectare 
rea contribute largely to satisfy the demand for sucking pigs and pork, 
ay be concluded that the yield of pork from these farms is equivalent 
from farms of more than one hectare. But, even admitting that 
only equal to half, or f-he total amount of pork annual- 

jnsumed in the country would stiU be 180 million kilogrammes, and 
average consumption per inhabitant would be 24 kgs. 6. 

3. Imported Meat. — According to the data supplied in the Gen- 
Table of Belgian Foreign Trade, the average importation and export- 
1 of meat in the period 1905-1909 was as follows (2) ; 

Importatioo Exportation 

( Pork 

ieis Meat j ..... 

erved Meat, not particularised (ham, 

bacon etc.) 

Total . . . 

The excess of the imports was therefore 8,679,977 ^gs., implying 
^sumption of i kg. 19 per inhabitant. 



4. Annual Consumption of Meat per Inhabitant. 

Adding together the figures obtained by these three calculatiors : 


Beef 

■ • • • 17 Kgs. 54 

Veal . . . 

• * • • 3m 03 

Mutton 

.... 74 

Horse Meat . . 

• - • I M 51 

Pork . . . . . . , 

. . . . 24 ,, 60 

Imported Meat . . . 

• . . . I M 19 


48 „ 61 


We find that the annual consumption of meat for the period 
1*1909 was 48 1^. 61 per inhabitant (3). 


9 See note p, 105* 

JUq the above figoies, tliose for game, poultry, rat^ts and pftt 6 <k We gras are not 

5) In Hie consumption <rf meat in 1909, exdusive of horse meat, was calcul- 
57 kgs. 01. 
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§ 5. Studies AND proposals. 

After having indicated in general outline certain elements of the pi, 
lem of the increasing price of meat in Belgium, we shall briefly cotg, 
the results of the investigations «nade by the Central Society of Aj 
culture and the Butchers’ Meat Commission. 

I. The Enquiry undertaken by the Belgian Central Society 
of AgrictUiure, 

In an important meeting in November, 1911, Albert Henry, the tm 
ent secretary of the society, approached the much debated question 
the increasing price of food, and, especially of meat. The state of tha 
complained of to-day in all the countries of central and western Eqk 
has its general and permanent as well as its special causes. 
the former must be counted : the notable increase in the yield of g( 
and the corresponding diminution of its purchasing power ; the gene 
increase of consumption, above all of meat, not only in consideratioB 
the larger number of consumers, but also in consequence of the ki| 
quantity consumed by each and the better quality demanded ; finally! 
increase in the cost price of food, due to the higher rate of wages, tot 
heavier customs dues and the new burdens consequent upon the soc 
legislation. 

Among the special causes admitted as explanatory of the crisis 
Belgium, which, besides, is already subsiding, the presenter of the kjk 
insists quite specially on the epidemic of aphthous stomatitis aidt 
drought, which were both at the same time unusually severe in 191 
the first affected the price of animal produce, the second also that of 1 
getable produce. These two causes in their turn increased speailatii 
itself a third cause. 

After remarking that the increase in the price of food is fiist of 
a consequence of the general economic conditions and of natural pliei 
mena and that it would be, consequently, puerile to think of arresli 
its course by legislative and administrative measures, the presenter 
the report demands as one of the most efficacious remeies fort 
purpose, the increase of prod ucti ton, the improvement of the means 
transport of produce between the centres of production and cousnmptK 
as well as the education of the consumer. 

After the discussion of this report, the Central Society of Agncultc 
decided to undertake an enquiry into the increasing cost of articles of 
above all of meat. Bor this purpose, it sent out a circular to its 
asking them their opinion as to the chief causes of the phenoni0i<^ 
It insisted on the following points : 

1st. What degree of intensity has the crisis assumed in your regi* 
Is it serious both for producers and consumers ? 
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2nd. What rentes are to be sought for in relation to production, 
pinercial oi^nization, and customs regulations ? 

^ Bulletin of the Society puWished the replies of its members in 
early numbers for 1912. They are generally in agreement with the 
(05 caressed by the Secretary, 

; briefly indicate those which seem to us the most important, 

cording to Baron de la Faille d'Huysfce, one of the principal causes of the 
pnierdal unrest generally and of the crisis in the food supply ir part- 
ial is the fact that the paper circulation in the kingdom is too large, 
it is only to a small degree covered by the reserve of gold and hardly 
that of depreciated silver. 

Thus Bel^an paper is worth less than foreign and its depredation 
5 a ^eat effect on the price of food. One of the special causes of the 
leasing cost of meat is, according to him, that the consumer has become 
lie exacting and that even the lowest classes of the population, want 
)ice meat. So the butchers are forced to raise their prices to compensate 
tmselves for the loss on those portions of animals considered inferior, 
ith the maintenance of customs and sanitary protective regulations, the 
lortasks for the reorganization of the meat trade, suffering frcm two 
ential defects, the excessive number of middlemen and the ignorance 
the consumer. 

M. bacroix asks for encouragement for the rearing of animals to their 
i ap, measures for hindering the slaughter of young animals and the 
ablishment of a commercial organization based on co-operative prin- 
iles. He considers that the effects of the customs r^me are not soimport- 
t as is generally believed, for the livestock stopped at the frontier 
customs dues or the closin.g of the fron.tier enters all the same by 
iud without payir.g customs. 

i M. Kahn of Antwerp, affer observing that the crisis is subsiding, 
h for the institution, on the part of the State, of a vast system of agri- 
pral credit adapted to the requirements of the farmers. The Abbe 
|llaerts reports that in the Province of Brabant the crisis exists nei- 

i or the farmer nor for the consimer. However, he deplores the 
ou^increase in the price of food and expedally of linseed which has 
into the hands of speculators. He expresses the desire that all the 
Its’ Unions and all the Federatiori.s for purchase of farm requisites 
igree together to form a single Purchase Office. 
j^ing to M. d'Ydewalle, the district of Bruges has not suffered 
ly from ^ crisis, which, in any case, especially affects the producer, 
^esto^ improver: the high price of meat is not due to protective 
Ks, but to the insuffidant number of fattened beasts in consequence 
roughtand aphthous disease. The temporary increase in price has 
p mamtoed artifidally by the butchers and middlemen, even when 
fallen. He asks for a lower tariff for the carriage 
r 01 rood, and the maintenance of the protective duties. 

0 sum up, the enquiry led to the following condusions : 





ist. Qaestion: Seriousness of ^ crisis. 

The crisis was hot so serious as it M <rftefl been f^tes«ited, 3^ 
if there were a crisis in certain regiohh, it was the farmer trho wgj 
victim* 

2nd Qaestion : Remedies. — No de^te artswer was ^ven as to u 
remedies to be applied, and tins is not surprising as the causes of thei, 
creasing prices, as the Secretary hnS retaarfced, are in the itet place (si, 
es of a general economic nature, and a quite natural character, bef^ 
which man is completely disarmed. However, all are agreed, that,* 
view of the general increase of consumpti^, production must be i 
creased to the utmost and in every way possible. In addition, the draii 
ation must be improved : the late crisis was largely due to speculati* 
The best way to overcome it, observes the report, is accurately toft 
the prices, at least the wholesale prices, of articles of food, and to gb, 
them sufficient publicity so that they may be known by the coDsiunea 
The establishments in which the sale of the produce is centralised won^ 
therefore do a useful work if they published really reliable lists of 
And here, M. Henry calls to mind “ that it is on these principles tld 
the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome is based, which all 
tempts to ascertain and publish the conditions of the various crops as 
different kinds of produce in the world, so as to defeat speculation, 
As a means of defence against the middlemen, the foundation of a 
operative slaughterhouses is suggested. But in view of the varioi 
attempts of this character winch have not succeeded, this remedy whic 
presents many unknown and serious risks did not find favour with tli 
majority. In fact, concludes the report, for the success of this foma 
association a corporative and economic education is necessary, such 2 
does not as yet exist in Belgium, nor elsewhere, in other countries. Ii 
stead of trying again, it goes on, it would perhaps be preferable to ii 
crease the number of markets and the relations between produces a 
consumers. And here comes the question whether it is better to hat 
a large number of small local markets, or a limited number of large Bad 
ets where the amount of goods and the number of customers ens|ii 
steadier prices. On this matter, the report proposes that the Sodd 
make special studies. 

With regard to the customs S3rstem, the third point in the enqt^ 
as to remedies, two opposing currents were manifested. The more i® 
portance one is in favour of the maintenance of the present condiboE 
the other seeks the suppression of all protective measures. The rep^ 
assumes a position between the two: while maintaining, as a 
the existing system, it proposes the grant, by way of excepti(ffi, ofce^ 
ain facilities for the importation of unfattened fivestock. A 
of this nature was, as we shall see, formulated among the conclusi® 
recently presented by the Commission on Butchers- Beasts., 
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Xhe Commission on Butchers* Beasts. Conclusions and Proposals. 


This Comiiiission, founded by Ministerial Decree of November 
1911, at the D^rtment of Agriculture and Public Works, was 
red to seek what improvements imght be made, within the limits of 
xisting custonK and sanitary legislation, in the trade in livestock 
meat, equally in the interest of the consumers, the producers and 
lealers in batchers* meat. 

Thirty one persons were appointed to form part of this commission, 
ited from various classes, among public officials, representatives 
fri cultural and commercial associations, livestock improvers, vet- 
ry surgeons, butchers, etc. Amongst them were included, M. de 
t, General Manager ot the Rural Office; M. Schrdber, General 
iger of Agriculture and M. Henry, Manager at the Agricultural 
rtment, .The two last have been appointed respectively Secretary 
President. 


?rom our account of the customs and sanitary system in regard to 
;ock and meat, an idea may be formed of the limits of the powers of 
lommtssion. The subject of customs dues is absolutely outside its 
It has, (Ml the other hand, an immense task to accomplish in the 
;r of health regulations. In this connection all accept the principles 
3 1882 law. The only difference is as too their application and the 
nission may give its opinion in what relates to them. 

The Commission is subdivided into three sections for the study of 
uoblems inherent in the supply of the market, trade and consump- 
Numerous preparatory reports have been drafted by the three 
)ns and submitted for discussion. The labours of the first working 
have been summarised in a general report from which we have de- 
various particulars and data for this article. In this interesting 
cation we do not find dissertations on the causes of the increasing 
of cattle and meat. The Commission has limited itself to showing 
leneral character of the phenomenon, and, keeping to facts, its ob- 
ns bsen to seek for reforms capable of practical and immediate leal- 
•n, always within the limits of its competence. 

The conclusions of its studies are summed up in a series of concrete 
Jjals which, although not invading the large field of customs regula* 
. have none the less importance. 

3 dore giving their tenor, we think it well to dilate a little on a point 
ommission ^nsideis of capital importance, that is, on the most suit- 
®eans for increasing the native production of livestock, 
werybody now recognises that the home production of livestock 
present insuffident for the requirements of the country. It is 
ore first of all necessary to continue to encourage its development. 
J ^00 much on foreign Uvestock, to let it take the place of the hmne 
’ pretext that the cost price is less, means, in the ojnnion 





of the Commission, ruttning the risk of compromismg the future 
supply and then being obliged to place ouiselv^ m the 
of to importers as far as concerns the estabhshmeut of pnces. 
part from aU considerations of sanitary nature, to trade m livest^ 
in no way be compared with the trade in other kinds of goods, f,j 
necessitates special equipment of the establishments, constart care,, 
a large expenditure in feeding tlfe animals dunng their journey, 
stock is liable to many risks which increase the cost of transport, ^ 
difficulties exclude to trade in animals from the facilities possibly 
the case of other articles of food, and lead to to centralisation oi j 
traffic in the hands of a small number of persons, which is emiuea 
favourable to understandings detrimental to the interests of the butd. 

To these considerations, we must add the possibility of arcumstaj, 
that may interfere with or quite stop to transport, such as war, blockac 
a disease causing the prohibition of the import of livestock, a strib 
the workmen employed in the transport, etc. 

All these dangers will be avoided if Belgium can count on an 
ant contingent of native livestock. We must therefore arrange for i 
increase. In what way? We have seen the special (xmditions oft 
kingdom ; its limited and decreasing agricultural area, in face of ttei 
creasing density of its already large population, and the increase ofi 
industries; form an obstacle to the development of its livestock ii 
provement which, however, is already in proportion, more important th 
in any other country in. the world. 

However, the Commission states that these obstacles are compemt 
for by the admirable qualities of the Belgian population as scosti 
livestock improvers. In addition, statistics show that livestock t 
provement is far more intense where small farms prevail : in thesmallfai 
^tons, the number of head of homed cattle was 170 per 100 hectares 
area inciuded in the census xeturD.s, whilst it is no more than 78, thl 
to say less than half, in the large farm cantons. The number of bii! 
is relatively 82 or 24 per 100 hectares. 

The Commission has paid great attenion to this, and, among the m 
suitable means for encouraging the development of the livestock pioi 
tion, it puts &st measures for the facilitation of purchase and corri 
ation of homesteads, as well as the extension of market gaideuiEj 
To make up for the scarcity of labourers, which is one of the d 
obstacles to the development of the livestock improvement 
on large farms, the Commission calls for the increased use of agricuItD 
machines. 

It insists further on a larger cultivation of cattle foods i 
the improvement of the breeds. For this purpose, it proposes 
improve the professional education of the fanners so^as to reduce theo 
price of livestock more and more., The fight agsdnst conta^ous dise® 
must be resumed and severe sanitary measures must be applied ® 
case of fordgn cattle entering the country. Finally, the existei'ce 
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land tlwt might be transformed into arable laud and meadows, 
instance, in the Cam^ne, offers a possihlility of a large increase 
le production of Belgian livestock. As public institutions and private 
[gis cannot, as experience shows, carry out such a work independently, 
^omiutssion asks for the constitution of associations like those recently 
led in Holland. 

Ideati while, however, we must fill* the vo*d due to the insufficient 
je production. It may be filled by importing meat and livestock, 
je saw above, Belgium imports little meat. The Commission did not 
ider it advisable to propose measures for the encouragement of this 
jrtation. Belgium allows the import of Argentine frozen meat on 
pent of the established tariff (i), subject to the approval of the sau- 
r inspector, provided, in the case of homed cattle, the lungs are at- 
ed to the trunk. These provisions do not prevent the importation 
Ids meat, which pays higher duties in other countries. To increase 
further the import of meat would be, iu the opinion of the Com- 
ion, not only contrary to the interests of the farmers and livestock 
rovers of the kingdom, but also to the trade in butchers* meat and the 
Btries connected with it. 

But the Commission considered it preferable to facilitate the import- 
|i of livestock. Dairy cows, and cows in calf with at least four teeth, 
jonly allowed to enter Belgium together with butchers’ beasts for 
diate slaughter. Conditions are unfavourable for the industry 
tening livestock, for it is forbidden to import lean animals. Now 
are the material required for this industry. The proposal of the 
[lission to facilitate the import of lean oxen with at least four teeth 
I be no menace to the efforts for the improvement of the breeds ; 
uld besides place a larger number of animals at the disposal of the 
leis and a larger quantity of butchers' beasts of excellent quality 
le market. The fattening industry would gain by it, and so would 
iilture, through the additional organic manure. 
iVe shall now give the complete text of the proposals made by the 
mssion on Butchers' Beasts. 


Conclusions. 


I. Supply of the Market. 

^ Native Livestock. 

^ 1st To grant further facilities for the acquisition and upkeep of 
^t^ds ; to extend to small farmers the benefits of the law of August 
on Workmen’s or Cheap DweUing Houses ; to apply these 
to farms of an area not exceeding hectare. 

2nd. To develop market gardening ; 
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^td To encourage the foundation of schtx^s of agricultural n 
chanics to subsidise establishments Where agricUltuml mechanics oa, 

tauehf' to include this subject in the programme rf higher and oij, 
eduction and to notify the farmers, by means oflechir®. ofthcaj^ 
age of improved agricultural implements, and the ecwiomy t, 
realised by employment of them , ip-, 

4 th To organize lectures and expenmental farms m migeiami 
in order to show the advantages resulting from the employment of cbt 

ical manure and selected seed , t „f - - v 

Sth To increase the number of denitmstrations of saettific fe, 
ine and lectures to farmers and farmers' wives on matters ^nnected , 
it • to place at the disposal of the fanners easy means for judging if ti, 
livestock is fed economicaUy, and thus help them to reduce their ^ 

ing expenses, if need be, r r + i 

6th. To improve the present organization of the livestock sbo 
and syndicates, giving special attention to the capability for tiatsk 
ation of the animals and encouraging the increase of the number of th 
animals the improvement and utilisation of which are the most reint 
erative; to organize shows no longer for administrative divisions, 1 
for large districts, aiming at obtaining a well defined type, suited tot: 
district • to contribute to the establishment of ofiicial or vokrti 
stations’for the study of the capacity for transformation presented byi 
various species of homed cattle and pigs; 

7 th. To seek for the most ef&cient means for combating epidti 

cattle diseases; 

8th. To amend and complete the public health regulations so tl 
the aUowances granted in consideration of the fight against contagii 
disease may be more profitably employed and to provide a remedy 
the indiffer^ce of certain local administrations , 

9 th. With a view to the transformation of moors and heaths ii 
arable land and meadows, to make new roads, connecting and ot 
railways, canals for the transport of fertilisers and cattle foods atl 
rates ; to assign subventions foi the promotion of undertakings on 
part of public institutions or private persons : for example, the foundat 
of a society, like the “ Heideontginnin^maatschappij in Hoik 
to undertake on a large scale the dearihg and sale of moors and hea 
on behalf of communes and private proprietors under State supew? 
and guarantee ; , 

loth. To encourage and protect our national livestock 
meut ; only to import live cattle from countries where cattle diseases 
not endemic. 


B, — BiUchers* Meat. 

To maintain, in the interests of the public health, the necessa^ ® 
sures for sanitary inspection both of imported meat and that ^ 
from native livestock. 
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^ foreign Livestock. 

Xo authorize, together with the importaticni of butchers’ beasts 
, tliat of oxen with four teeth and more to be fattened in Belgium, 
»n the samtary conditions of the country exporting are such that the 
^etnment allows the importation of dairy cows from thence. 

t 

11 . Trade. 


\ — Transport. 

To accelerate the transport of livestock by rail ; to organize for the 
pose special fast trains ; to create a t3rpe of truck better suited 
the transport of live animals and to ensure the efficient disinfection 
;he trucks used. 

To create a type of refrigerating car for the transport of meat. 

B. — Injection of Tuberculin. 

In cases of slaughter of homed cattle which have reacted to the 
jrculin test, to suppress the intervention of the police and to resort 
he good offices of the veterinary inspector to put a stop to disputes 
ch might arise between buyer and seller in consequence of seizure. 

C. — Redhibitory Defects. 

1st. To extend from 5 to 9 days the term within which the action 
invalidation of sale of butchers’ beasts may be presented. 

2nd. To extend the guarantee area from 50 to 100 kilometres. 

;3rd. In case of confiscation of parts, to authorize action for reduction 
irice when the amount confiscated is at least a quarter. 


D. — Lists of Prices. 

To institute a commission composed of three members (a delegate 
e sellers, a delegate of the buyers and a delegate of the Agricultural 
irtuient), charged to fix the prices after each market, distinguishing 
qualities in each class of animals and to give any other indications 
> the conditions of the market. 


III. Consumption. 

A- — Statistics of Consumption. 

To organize statistics of the meat delivered for consumption, invit- 
^ directors of slaughterhouses and the experts in meat to indicate 
number and weight of the animals slaughtered. 
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B. — The Butchers* Profession. 

To organize apprenticeship, temporary courses and professii 
schools for trades in connectiim with food. Eapedally to teach in y 
the butchers* trade, with instructioa in the utilisation and pieparatioi 
the less esteemed kinds of butchers’ meat. 

To encourage the refrigerating industry. 

C. — Education of Consumers. 

To increase the number of courses of household economy in the ca 
try as well as in towns, to establish schools for adult women and for 
girls and lectures at the farm women’s dubs (i). To induce the 
ation to use boiled and stewed meats more extensively in thd, , 
as more economical, as well as also fish and vegetables and to® 
greater use of farm produce. 


(i) For these very characteristic institutions, see Bulletin of Ecowmic and Socudi 
Mgenet^ May, igji, p. 43, the article on “ Fafmwomen's Clubs” 
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n (iouise) : I^ea Ecoles paysaniitt danoises. {Danish Peasant Schooh). — I,a Rcvne 
iDciauje Re\Tic des Revues), December ist. and 15th., 1912. 


The high standard of intellectual culture of the Danish peasants 
the marvellous progress made by their economic institutions have not 
I to impress all those who have been led to study them closely. In 
rticle she has just published in the Revue, with ample reference to 
orities, Madame Douise Cruppi, who has returned from Denmark 
e she has been studying, points out the important part played by the 
Schools " through which 47 % of the young rural population pass, 
i preparation of the farmers for their work. We shall briefly sum- 
ie the information she has collected with regard to the origin, the 
lopment and the results of these institutions. 


§ I. GrUNDTVIG and the origin of the HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


The lEgh Schools " owe their origin to Grundtvig, (1783-1872). 
^28, Madame Cruppi tells us, Grundtvig had to leave the Ministry 
to liondon. This journey was to influence him profoundly. 
0 tbn he had only lived in his books ; the active, practical life of 
yighsh, their taste for physical exercise, their ineradicable spirit of 
ttialmdependenoe, above all the excellent principles of their schools 
, , view of the moral education of the young, strongly im- 

e him. In 1832 he first put forward the idea of a new school : in 
nieeting of several thousand citizens, he declared, “it was 
to elevate the people, and for that purpose to revive their 
us and patriotic sentiments ; that no beauty is too high for them ; 
e purest sources of intellectual and moral life must be placed 

atiAn the new schools a living, real and national 

^bon should be created.” 


9 
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With this object the Rodding school was founded, destined to | 
come the University of Askov. It was said in the programme thatj 
education to be given was not to be technical, that it was only toaijj 
elevating the mind, opening new horizons in every direction, cultiva^ 
the patriotic, religious, aesthetiq aa4v pawl sentiments, turning out, 
Mght^ed dtiKns, capable, on quitting their homes, of learning . 
cdtnre or any other profession wth profit No diploma is given on le, 
ing The Government proposed that the School should organn^ , 
aidnatioDS, giving a diploma entitiing the students, to enter the Cop 
hagen Agricultural School. The answer to this proposal is charact 

Our object is to awaken the spiritual life, by means of free lectttj 
to excite patriotism through a right understanding of the language, j 
tine and history of our country. We wish to dojor the civic life oft 
people what the Church is doing for thdr religious life. The mo® 
in which we succeed in touching our pupils, in rousing their appredat 
for what is high and noble in human life, is more important for us tit 
that in which they acquire a grammatical idea or solve a inathen]at( 
problem. We want them to do that also, but as subordinate to the pri 
cipal work. Our puials must leave us full of desire to devote themsel? 
to noble ends. What information they lack they will easily acquire lats 
but it is evident our education cannot adapt itself to an examiuatii 
programme.” 


§ 2 . The principles of the “ high schools.” 


Though theorizing on the subject, Grundtvig was never able toiti 
ise his idea. We may say his scheme of practical action remained to 
etical. He never even expressed the organization he wished for i 
detailed precision. He only formulated the principles and 
others with the enthusiasm necessary for their application. In thisfl 
a power of adaptability has been preserved, a possibility of variali| 
that a too rigid programme would have excluded. 

One of the most important principles is the absence of 
technical; the education is general, applicable to any profession, 
Another rule relates to the age of the pupils ; they must not be ci! 
ren, but young persons of from i8 to 25 years. It is at that age, sai 
Grundtvig, that one is most susceptible to lasting impressions. ! 

The instruction must be exclusively oral. The professor nnist j 
use any book, any notes : he must come into relation with his 
by nreans of a real familiar conversation. Grundtvig insists on thisp^ 
The voice alone, he says, ** coming from a human breast, can 
strength and wings,” Since the object is not to impart special 
ledge, but to communicate with souls, we can only do the work, 
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fold that is fasard, that goes into the unseen to awake the invisible 

allife/’V" 

^ jegards the teaching of history, above all of the national history, 
is the most important subject of his programme, Grundtvig does 
cold g^eral considerations, statistical tables, material facts 
ea by heart in chronolt^cal order History must be related, says- 
j poetic language,^ “ as it passed from mouth to mouth in the’ recit- 
s of the Scalds. " Many facts were lost by the way, but what 
t matter ? The artless impression of the people nicely distinguished 
was essential from what was not. Its criticism was the oblivion into 
1 it let what was not required for its development fall. 

us pass to the dvic instruction. The school, said Grundtvig, 
st not be a political tribune, but the pupil must be given a suffident- 
aridea of the existing political conditions in order that he may not 
ffencelew into the hands of party. He must be prepared for the com* 
.1 administration. The school must be a good nursery for communal 

IS.” 

grundtvig also strongly recommends good instruction in the Mother 
te. All those who leave his schools will speak and write Danish 
^tly. They are already prepared by elementary instruction for 
longer time than in other countries, since the Danish school keeps 
hild until he is 14 or 15 years old ; but the High School will result 
iction in the language and will carry it on to a degree of refinement 
rare among the peasants. The system dispenses, as we have seen, 
all examination and all diplomas. The Grundtvigian prindple 
proscribes all interrogation of the scholars. Sometimes they are 
ioned collectively, never individually. The pupil makes no summary 
le lectures heard. 

%ally another prindple : the pupil must pay. The price is low : 
280 to 350 francs for 5 months in a boarding school. There may be 
mhips by which the fees are reduced to half, but the school is never 
free. 


§ 3. Some typicae schools. 


^ High Schools have prospered exclusively in the country districts 
toMirtoduce them into the towns has. regularly, failed. 
P the Askov School, which receives a certain number of yoitng 
arsons of the middle dasses, all the pupils of the High Schools are 
daughters of peasants. 

^dd that they are rather children of well to do peasants, small 
• ^timber of whom is very rapidly increasing in Denmark. 
ooKr * said, atradency has been manifested to found schods among 
>re agricultural labourers who are not landowners, 

vauced- ideas. This would in no way constitute a danger for 
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Higli Schools, as the adaptabiHty of the Grundtvigiao 
of its lending itself to very different mterptetati„^|' 
aple^im ^ of the 8 o ffigh Schools at present existing e, 
•here indute the same subjects : history, ©iography DaaKh 
Ld literature, gymnastics, hygiei^, social economy, elen^ts of 
Cotl physics and chemistry. There are s^mal Ussons m giainnn,, 
^telc ta pupUs (rate enough) backward m this rppeet. Butasi 
eSthat tte hirge number of subje^ cannot be imparted, ei^i 
^nmmarv form, during a residence of a few months, ^ courses ha», 
a definite programme, but are discussions on these vanons matters, % 
dkcussions ^ke the curiosity of the pupil and his desire to anti 
at tome with the assistance of the excellent pubhc hbranes, and thi 
tores to which he will easily have the opportunity of listenmg, thesti 
of that branch of intellectual activity which appeals to him most shos| 
Also the choice of the discussions is extremely vanabk and the peisosj 
of the director has an important influence on the tendencies of the si 
At Btederiksborg the instruction is above all historical and appeak 
the sentiment ; at Roskilde, it is above all sodal and appeals to the i» 
at Ryslinge it’is more religious, at Askov, more scientific. In Julyi 
dame Cruppi found 200 young girls at Frednksborg, for the most, 
farm or domestic servants. The young men come in the winter,,! 
the field work leaves ttem more leisure. The pupls hsten, in turn sj| 
a literary address or a romantic poem by Paludan Holler, then a histoi 
lecture say on the battle of Frederida, followed by gymnastic eremss 
compacted with singing. There is no discipline im^d, nothkgl 
bidden no prohibition as to going here or there, the liberty is com,! 
The professors and their families take one or two of their meals, 
the pupils and live on the most familiar terms with the whole sdi 
The doors of their studies are open at all hours to all who wish tosp 
to them. The pupils make use of this right with the greatest tadi 
their liberty never degenerates into license. - , , 1, 

The Rosldlde school was founded by a professor from Frednbh 
When visiting the district he said to the peasants, “ Do you want a J 
School? Then, help me, for I have no money.” 'fhe peasants resjio 
ed to the appeal ; in a few months they had got together 30,000 era, 
which they handed over to the Director without any guarantee, in rat 
for a simple receipt. Richer assodates presented themselves, these! 
was opened with fifty pupils at the start. Madame Cruppi was pw 
at a lecture on the system of Karl Marx, delivered beto f 
girls and then at a conversation on the question of religions oa® 
Again, at Ryslinge, she heard a lecture on Mictoel togelo ® 
part Savonarola may have had in the moulding of his genius. 

At Askov, the physiognomy of the school is different, 
almost be called a rmiversity course. This is because i, 

have already been at a High School or some other estabte 
come here to increase their knowledge. It is a school of g 
gree. Souk young persons are even prepared as professors 0 
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5. The couises last two seasons, and there is talk of prolongme 
jven ftirther. In the establishment there are about 410 pupils 
lotter pectmnty is that in winter young men and young girls 
reived at the same time. ^ 

^ edacation in the natural sciences, geometry and mathematics 
dally advanced. The professor first instructs the pupil in the 
: scientific disTOvenes, and then,* proceeding to relate the lives of 
f science and inventors, rendering his lessons as concrete and as 
ed as possible, he makes the pupil graduaUy discover knowledge 
iself. He limits himself to the general outline, not seeking to 
nen of saence, but minds capable of understanding the sciences 
kov frequently receives the visits of young professors of the offi- 
iveisity who, before beginning their career, wish to initiate them 
in the Grundtvigian method of education. The professors of the 
ichools also readily visit their colleagues of the secondary schools 
w can we prove the connection between the remarkable intel- 
development of the Danish peasant and the influence of the High 
I? To this question of Madame Cruppi's, she received the follow- 
ply; “This certainly cannot be proved by material evid- 
bce Grnndtvig only desired to act upon what cannot be weighed 
sirred or valued in money : the increase in spiritual value. How- 
ere is evidence to show that our pupils are superior to the peasants 
ive not passed through our schools. The Managers of the Tech- 
^oiltural Schools, to which a third part of our young men proceed 
mg ns, declare that they assimilate instruction much better than 
ers. hi the agricultural world, it is the Gnmdtvigians who found 
operative societies which constitute our fortune, and you have 
sn what success they have had in miuiicipal and political life.’. 
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FARM IvAND READJUSTMENT LAWS. 


sources: 


Kocm SEffii YORAX: Nodio muaho nomukyoku : Tokio, K<*obunsha, i^n j, 
cii>les of Readjustment of Farmiands, published by the Depaiiment of Agria^urt 


merce Agritndtural Divisionl. 

Noji TOKEI : Noshu miisho nomokyoku. {AgTicuUural Staiistics, published iy tfe , 
pariment of AgTWuUure and Commerce. AgncuUural Division). 

ANNUAIRE FINANCIER ET ECONOMiQUE nv JAPOX {Financial and Economic Ywry 
Japan). ImperiAl Preps. Tokio, 1911. 

Kaisei Kochi sT^nn ho - 42 - 4 - is- {Amended Late on R^djustment of Fm 
April 1909). 

Ta no Hwangai [habvi ni kwaxsttru jokyo chosa. Nosho musho .nqmuw 
{Inquiry into the Conditions of Irrigaium and Drainage of RicefUlds Deparitmtei 
culture and Commerce. Agricultural Division). Tokio, 1909. 


Introduction, 


The chief characteristic of Japanese Agriculture is that itisextei 
ly intensive . With this purely agricultural fact are associated two ott 
of more general economic interest the great subdivision of rural to 
property and the immense, continually increasing consumption of^ 


cultural produce. 

To give an idea of the exceptional subdivision of the cnltiw 
land it will be enough to point ont that about 70 % of the JapM 
farmers possess land of an area of less than i cho (0.9917 ha.),« 
only 3 % possess land of an area of more than 3 chos (2.97 
figures are exceptionally low when compared with those for tk Em 
ean and American States. It is therefore natural the peas 
farmer who has to derive sustenance for himself and his family^ 
seldom consisting of five or six members — from so small a 
resort to intensive cultivation to increase as tar as possible the p 
of the soil. ,0 

The following tables provide a few statistics relative to the 
tion of rural landed property in Japan, not including Hokkatdo. 
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of Farms, worked by the Own^s, according to Area. 
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(B) Distribution of Farms, worked by others than their Owners, 
according to Area. 
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(C) Distribution of the Agricultural Landowners of Japan, 
according to the Area of their Land. 
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The situation, revealed in the above figures is dtie to a variety of 
Js ; among the principal, let us mention the special configuration of 
and, which necessitates the farms being rather small, the excessive 
jlation and finally the large quantity of land in the private posses- 
iOf the Crown, 

fci 19091^^6 latter amounted to 2,240,000 chos or 2,217,600 ha. The 
jexception to the general nik is found in the province of Hokkaidd 
d of Yezo), only recently opened to agricultural and industrial 
which, owing to the special geographical and climatic condi- 

> assumes there to a marked degree the character of home coloni- 

a. 

jO form an idea of the continual increase in the consumption of agri- 
P produce, it will be enough to consider that of rice, which, as is 
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we have said exj^ns why the Japanese Government felt 
jelf obliged to study every means for encouraging and incieadng the 
pcaltuial production generally and that of rice in particular. 


§ I* Reabjustmeijt of fakm iakd. 


Among the various means for solving the problem, one of the most 
jctual was undoubtedly the readjustment of the land. 

cultivated land in Jai»n is for the most part subdivided into small 
flow and irregular lots, with an insufficient and often unreasonable 
item of roads, and often imperfectly and not suitably irrigated and 
lined, ^th the object, therefore, of increasing the produce of the soil 
means of irriga;tion and drainage and appropriate changes in the kind 
cultivation, to diminish the areas left unproductive as boundary land 
[ween two contiguous farms, and, finally, to obviate all the inconvenient 
caused by the existence of numerous small lots belonging to the same 
iprietoi but scattered over a large area , the Japanese Government, foUow- 
)ping the example of other States, and more especially of Russia, began the 
rk of readjustment, giving facilities to landowners or associations of land- 
ners to borrow the capital required to meet the immense expenditure 
connection with this work, and instructing special commissions direct- 
dependent on the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to mafe 
iliminary studies. 

A first law for the readjustment of farm lands, approved on March 22nd- 
)9, came into operation on January ist., 1900 and was amended in 
gust, 1909. 

The chief benefits the Government expected from the application of 
ise laws were : 

1st. An increase in the average area of the farms, of from % tan 
958 ares) to 2 tans (19.834 ares) in the case of ricefields, and of 
m I tan (9.916 ares) to 3 tans (29.751 ares) in that of other farms. 

2nd. An increase of the area cultivated. This increase was to 
attained, on the one hand, by means of the reclamation and exploit- 
OQ of farms, on the other by means of the utilisation of the boundary 
^ between adjacent farms. Through this latter change alone it was 
i^ted there would be an increase of about 3 % in the productive area 

total amount of the farms readjusted. This proportion, which, in 
total area to be restriped (about 1,500,000 hectares), represents an 
45.000 ha., is perhaps less than what might logically be 
c d from the extreme subdivision of rural landed property. This 
wewr, chiefly because the present form of the lots, even of the small- 
. s seldom as unreasonable as, for example, in Austria and in Russia (i). 


iJ) cfr. Buiktin 


oi Economic and SociiU Intdhi^cnce, .A.prit, igra, pp, 212*213. 
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3td An increase in the yield of the land. According to 
oalculatiras, thb increaseV when the work has been com^ted, ^ ^ 
about 15 % that is the average yield per tan, which is now r.51 
rice (27 4 hi per ha.) will increase to 1,735 koku per tan (31.6 hi. per ha j 

This is of course the official estimate. But the results so far obtaij 
were far beyond this, as in the first 50 farms readjusted, there was aa i,. 
crease of 0 573 koku of rice per tan (10.3 his. per hd.), that is to say 385; 

Before we pass to a more detailed examination of the laws on the j. 
adiustment of land, it will be well at once to state, both to expkit % 
considerable increased yield and the large expenditure antiapated fom 
carrying out of the law, that it is not a question here of a mere restripiiij 
but of a real and true readjustment in the widest sense of the word. S 
that to the cost, by no means inconsiderable, of surveying, which ia* 
course greater in proportion as the lots to be readjusted are smaller a,, 
more numerous, must be added the very important am^ts for alltlr 
work involved in the improvement, such as canalisation, irrigation, dnii 

age, etc. . 

In this connection it will be well to give here a few statistics. 

The Department of i^ricultuie and Commerce (i^cdtuial Divi 
sion), in September, 1907, began an enquiry into ^ situation oftk 
farms in the Empire from the point of view of imgation and leclamatioB 
This inquiry was completed in June, 1909 ^.nd in September of the sam 
year the above Department published accurate and detailed statistic 
on the subject. 

The following table gives in a few figures the results of the enqaiij 
into the state of irrigation of the ricefields. 


Origin of the water 
wtffised or to be ntfitoed 

AieairriE^ed 

attiflcialty 

Area litigated 
natoraJl; 

Area imper- 
fectly icri^ted 

Total 

PetCHiUp 

Natural Streams. . . 

Reservoirs 

Wells 

Fo<^ or Marshes . . 

Springs 

Other Sources ... 

Total . . . 

Percentage . , , 

ba. 

425 , 547.'28 

89,3*9.87 

5 >o 93 S 6 

6,730.86 

36,721.19 

39,932.56 

ha. 

1.083,477.84 

326.149-44 

20,196.48 
1 3.948.70; 
76,182.10 
69,690.15 

ha. 

264,306.78 

i 3 ^> 358-29 

9 , 335-41 

5,412.40 

33,549.56 

57 ,» 97 .I 9 

1.773, 331*9* 

567,390.69 

34,635-65 

26,091.96 

146,453-79 

166,819.87 

20.99 

1 . 2^1 

0.961 

5-39 

_ 3 | 

603,918.63 

r.589, 64468 

321,150.67; 

2,714,723.92 

100.00 

22.25 

58.55 

19 20 

lOOXW 


With regard to reclamation and drainage, the same enquiry 
that the total area of the land to be reclaimed is about 
equal to about 13 % of the total area cultivated with rice in the v 
Bmpire. , . 

These data will suffice to explain the immense amounts assigned ^ 
the carrying out of the law on readjustment of farm lands, • 
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;n ffc consider that this work of irrigation and drainage forms an 
jgial part of the programme of the Japanese Government. 


§ 2. The law of 1899, 

As we have said, on March 22nd., 1899, Japanese Parliament 
sed the first law on the readjustment of farms. The object of this 
<jyas to encourage and assist in the readjustment of farms and especially 
:estriping, reclamation, the making of dykes and of roads, entrusting 
canying oat of the work to associations of landlords formed for the 
pose. It, however, conceded the right to effect the readjustment also 
:hose individual landholders who offered sufficient guarantee of their 
rer to meet their engagements . It further determined the cases in which 
individual proprietors might be compiled to associate in works of 
ijustment. With the object of facilitating and encouraging the under- 
ing, the law exempted the contracts for the work (art. 16) from legis- 
aon duty, made grants out of the Crown lands without compensation, 
IS to facilitate the restriping and reserved to the competent authorities 
right to establish, in each individual case, the special privileges corn- 
sating the proprietors for losses eventually suffered through the ap- 
:ation of the law itself. 

This law did not impose penalties on landowners averse to the change, 
, in art. 3, paragraph 2, it allowed that, when the readjustment of 
i belonging to a landowner not consenting to it become desirable in 
pubKc interest, the readjustment of the whole or part of the estate 
idd be carried out all the same. 

land belonging to temples, railways, national monuments, ruins, etc. 
; exempted from the application of the law. (art. 3.). Even Government 
ds and tbe possessions of the Crown might be included in the scheme 
readjustment, always with the consent of the competent authorities 
5 ). Dykes, roads, embankments, etc. belonging to the State, and 
dered incapable of use through the application of the law, were to be 
dy divided among the landholders concerned in the readjustment 
10). On the other hand, dykes, roads, embankments, etc., the con- 
iction of which would be consequent upon the taking effect of the 
; were to become the property of the State, without the owners having 
right to compensation (art. 10, paragraph 2.). 

^th regard to the execution of the work of readjustment the law laid 
^ that, as soon as the proposals presented to the Department of Agri- 
received Ministerial approval, tbe promoter (who 
•“t be a sin^e landowner or an association of landowners, in case the 
not applied on the initiative of the authorities) must, without 
^ meeting of the landowners concerned. 

f Meeting was to consist of all the proprietors whose land 

® readjusted within the limits of the draft scheme. This Meet- 
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ing was to be called within five days ; the writ was to mention the 
dpal purposes of the meeting and the problems it was called upon i 

solve (aits. 33 and 34 )- , „ ' • . 

The meeting was charged to study all the essential problems andt 
decide as to the execution, the suspension or the amendinent of the sch^ 
altogether or in part, unless special orders and provisions had ahead, 
been issued by the Department. In any case, however, the decisioj 
of the Bfceting were always to be submitted to the approval of the Depaj, 
ment itself, (aits, 39 40 )- 

The General Meeting was then to appoint from among its own men 
bers an Executive Committee which, if consisting of more than three 
bers, was in its turn to elect a president to represent it (art. 42). 

It was the Executive Committee that really had to apply the k* 
had to occupy itself with all the details of the carrying out of the schea 
and was held directly responsible to the Department for the good condno 
of the work and the administration (art. 44). The ^partment of Agri 
culture and Commerce, was to exert, by means of the district authoritieg.a 
immediate and umnterrupted control over the administration of the ej 
ecutive committees. The law went on to fix all the details relative tj 
the duties of these committees, settling their responsibility and placijj 
at their immediate disposal the economic means for the carrying outd 
their proposals. 

This law, here briefly summarised, came into force, as we have said, 
on January ist., 1900, and had been applied up to the end of 1908, to 
2,602 farms of an area of 141,049,572 chos (139,923.48 has.). Althoagi 
the results obtained by it were generally good (we have already seen i 
increase in the yield of the first 50 farms to which it was applied), yd 
several defects appeared in the course of its operation, both technid 
defects and defects of administrative order. 


§ 3. The iaw of 1909. 

To obviate the defects of the preceding law, on April 13th., 1955 
a second law on readjusment of farm lands was passed in the Japanese 
Parliament, being only an amendment of the former, which temains 
unchanged in its fundamental principles. 

The law of 1899 was principally concerned with the utilisation 
boundary lands and the necessary preparation for irrigation, diaina?, 
and the making of roads, dykes and embankments. The new law, 
allowing the provisions of the former one on these subjects to stani 
also contemplates reclamation of imcultivated land and adoptioD^^ 
the kind of farming most suitable to increase the yield from the land 
best adapted to the character of the soil. 

The first law had entrusted the carrying out of the work to 
cutive committees or even to such individual landowners as had obtamefi 
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other hand, assigns the task prin- 
pajly to formed among the landowners concerned, lecog- 

^ by it as incorporated bodies. 

In order, however, that the promulgation of this new law should 
jjstitute no obstacle to tiie continuation of the work imdertaken under 
g i^me of the previous one, and in order to facilitate for the pro- 
ietors the passage from one systeuf to another, art. 96 of the new law 
nnits those who, previously to the promulgation of the present law. 
id been autiroriKd to promote or carry out the readjustment of farm 
ad within definite districts to benefit by this authorization, provided 
ey conform to the prescriptions of the amended law as regards con- 
s^ons made to individual promoters and to syndicates. 

They may, however, form syndicates in accordance with the present 
ff and the contracts and proposals concluded and approved according 
the principles of the old law may be considered valid in accordance 
th the new one, provided always that they are not in opposition to its 
ovisions or its spirit. 

The objects of the new law, set forth in art. i., may be grouped as 
Hows: ^ , 

(i) to provide for the necessary interchange of land, the restriping 
the lots, reclamation of land, the most desirable changes in the manner 
ciiitivation or character of the various farms, supervising the execution 
all the work in connection with the irrigation or drainage necessary 
[ these ends, and for the coristruction of roads, canals, embankments, 
ms, reservoirs, etc. 

{2) to organize the peformance of the engineering work required 
attain the aforesaid objects, and to provide for their preparation, ad- 
nistration and maintenance . 

{3) to see that, in due time, the State or the authorities of the dis- 
ct, whether borough or municipality, or the public societies that have 
tained concessions for the purpose, provide, according to the circmn- 
inces, for the necessary repairs to be made in the constructions entrusted 
them. 

With regard to the principal administrative methods in connection 
th the application of the law, it will be enough to say that, in order to 
hate the work of readjustment, it is first of all necessary to ask for authori- 
hon from the district autlrorities, presenting to them the deed of agiee- 
‘nt passed between the parties interested in the scheme and that in case 
is a matter of the formation of an association of several proprietors 

a common purpose, the copies of the contracts for the formation of 
is associatioii must be submitted. 

In case it is not possible to present the deed of agreement between 
^ parties I the reason for this must be explicitly shown. 

. after the presentation of the scheme of readjustment and the agiee- 
n sin connection with it, it is agreed to modify the limits of the district 
if works within which authorization has been requested, 

is Intended to associate other landowners or trustees with those 
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who presented the proposal, with the object of forming a syndicatt^ 
confo^ty with the present law, or if it is desired to suspend the 
tion of the scheme, even temporanly, it is necessary, in each 
case to obtain the formal authonzation of the district authority. 

’in case for the carrying out of the neces^ry works, a loan has kn 
c<mtTacted 'it is necessary, in order to make the above altera^ 
also to show the consent of the creditor or creditors. In case this conajj 
cannot be shown, the work may be upended, according to ciicuj^ 
stances and according to the legal forms, exce^ as regards the parto{t| 
land to be readjusted, or even advisable alterations may be introduced int, 
the contract relative to the interest on the loan. 

Third parties intending to make formal opposition to the eventi^ 
alteration of the scheme, of the agreements, or of the limits of the 4 
tricts to be readjusted, must make their opposition before the distiici 
authorities have communicated their decision. 

In order to obtain the authorization to form a syndicate for readjust 
ment of farm lands, it is necessary to obtain the consent of at least U 
the landowners within the district in which the syndicate intends le 
work always on the condition that this number of landowners correspoMj 
in all with not less than rds of the area (or value) of the land tok 
readjusted. 

Even in the amended law it is laid down that, all the roads, cani 
dams, reservoirs, etc., belonging to the State, as well as those parts di 
farms that, through the restriping become incapable of use, will be im 
fened without compensation and assigned to the owners of the landfa 
be readjusted. 

The expropriation of land necessary for the construction of 
of public utility shall be carried out in a manner similar to that indicate 
in the law of 1899. 

Further, the farms, to which the law is applied shall be exempted froi 
payment of the land tax. In order then to facilitate, both for the syi 
dicates and the individual landowners the realisation of the reform, tb 
Government has induced certain credit institutes to provide the amopt 
required under the most favourable conditions and at a low rate of is 
tiest. In fact both the Nippon Kangyo Ginko (Japanese Mortgage Bani 
and the Noh> Ginko (Agricultural and Industrial Bank), as well as tb 
Hokkaido Takuskoku Ginko (Hokkaido Colonisation Bank) have beei 
authorized to make loans, not on mortgage, repayable in annual instj 
ments at fixed date, to syndicates or owners of cultivated land imdertb 
jurisdiction of the law on readjustment of farm land. 

In the case of the Noko Ginko and the Hokkaido 
it has been laid down that the annuities are not to exceed thidy“ 
number and the period of the loan may not exceed 5 years ; the ot 1 
Bank has power to extend the period of its loans to 50 years. 
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J 4. ATTAINED BY THE APPIJCATION OF THE TWO DAWS. 

we have said, the area to be readjusted is now estimated altogether 
539,^9 chos (1,526,332.74 ha.) or 25.66 % of the cultivated land 
Ik Empire. •* 

In the period from 1900 to 1909, that is, under the r^me of the first 
proposals for readjustment were made and approved in the case 
602 farms of a total area of 141,094.5721 chos (139,923.48 has.). 

The principal data in connection with the application of the 1899 
are given in the following table : 


Statistics in relation to the Application of the 1899 Law, 


Lige IKvIsioos 

t the Btu|»ie 

i| 

Z-S 

Total Area 

aicefields 

Other F«ntu 

Total Area 

Cultivated 

Estimated Cost 
of ImproTCntent 
(Yen) 


r» 97 i 

54 

577 

123,228.57 

1,883.34 

14,811.57 

83,641.19 

1,183.401 

8,110.70 

21,218.52 

390.90 

3.792.38 

104,839.71 

1.574-30 

ii, 903 x >8 

13,844,824,203 

513.578.647 

4,958,858,730 

koku . . . ■ 

jsliu . ■ 

Total . . . 

2,602 

a 39»92348 

92,935-29 

25401.80 

”8,337.09^ 

19,317,261,582 


More important are the results of the application of the 1909 law, 
ippears from the following table : 


Situation on Jme ^otk., 1910. 


DiroioM 

f the Bmplte 

1 

Total Area 

Rloehelds 

other Parma 

Total Area 

Cultivated 

Estimated Coat 

(Yeo) 

ushu. .... 

.... 

aslw* .... 

Total .. . 

1 

34,6x7.96 

434*70 

4 . 759^02 

24,591.21 

375*22 

3.536.64 

5.084:8 

>513 

705.86 

29,675.49 

390.35 

4.245.50 

4.119^914.971 

“6,909.937 

967336/)52 

m 

39,811.68 

28 , 503 x >7 

5 . 8 <y 27 

34.31134 

3,204,660,960 


few figures in the preceding tables clearly shows that 

w law has been far more rapidly applied than the other. In fact. 
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..M ; Hu. case the average namber of farms to which the],, 

while “ ^ j 28Q this %uie was almpst douWed (490 w 

a ^aiUa the the 1909 law. The esti^ 

itt l®a® than ^ ^ average a httle w 

°^i.-r^the case of the 1899 law the average was about w 
.i“S’ir“L{357.30 lm.Mnthatof the 1909 lawit was^ 

apidication of the ne»i„ 

are seen in the Mowing table. 

Tabu slurping the Changes in the CnUivaiicn of the Fa^s a^ in theA,, 
assigned for different Purposes as esttmaUd for the Apphcatm d|4 
Law of April i^ih.y ifp 9 - 

(Situation on June z^tk, 1910). 


Number of Farms . 
Total Area . 


# ; 

ha (39,814.68521; 

Before the Applica -1 with Rice ...» (28,503.076!, 
tion of the liiw . with Other Crops » ( 5,805.27).; 


Area Cultivated .< Estimated as a conA with Rice * . . » (35.136.11951 
sequence of the Ap-< | 

plication of theJ j 

law. ..... .(with Other Crops® ( 3 ; 499 . 87 m| 

i with Rice + ha 6,633.0#! 

Difierence in Area Cultivated | Crops . . » 

Area Assigned for Roads, f before theApplication of the Law ha 2 , 356 . 3 ii| 

(after » » * 

» 4 , 317-7^ 

at 10 .8 % 

Estimated Cost 

Average Cost per hectare ^ 3 ^ 


canals, etc. 

Total Increase of Area Cultivated . 


The new law, as we see, especially aims at the transformation 0 
kind of cultivation in order to increase the yield of the farms, 
ing to the estimates in the schemes in relation to the 490 ^ 

the law had been applied up to June 30th., 1910, when J i j, 
is complete, the fam^ cultivated with rice will have 
6,888 chos (6,633 ha.), while the others will have decreased d) j 
chos (2,313 ha.), which is equivalent to an increase of 16.5 /o 
crease of 5 % respectively in the total area of the 490 farms rea , 
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Hence, from what we have shown above, it appears that the im- 
liate effect of the readjustment of the farms will be the increase of the 
fuctivfi area by io.8 % of the readjusted area. It being borne in mind 
of this percenter, about the third part is due to the utilisation of 
i])Oundary land between adjacent farms, we may say that 7 % of the 
ease of the land fit for cultivationpis obtained from the reclamation 
^cultivated land. And although it may be possible that this percent- 
ijdll not apply in the case of all farms readjusted, as they will vary 
imuch in char^r to be subjected to a simple law of proportion 
i^e may conclude without being too far from the truth that the total 
^ase of area fit for cultivation will be about 8 % of the land readjusted 
th, would be a^ut 100,000 hectares. The result is still more consid- 
|le when we think that from the area gained we must subtract a large 
for new roads and canals and other works of public ut- 
, With regard to the average estimated cost per hectare 
s about 338 frs., and does not differ much from the general 
Its we shall examine hereafter. ® 

In order that the transformation of uncultivated land and marshes 
to some extent, mountains and forests, into farms or ricefields may 
ossible and permanent, it has been necessary to make new roads, new 
,1s for irrigation or drainage, new reservoirs, etc. From the figures 
Dduced above we see that the area for these purposes, formerly 2 376 
(2,356 ha.), wUl be increased, through the application of the law 
16 490 farms, for which the scheme of readjustment has been approved' 
,378 chos (3,350 ha.). The area for works of public utility will thms 
screased by 1,002 chos (9.54 ha.) or about 2.5 %. 
the total number of syndicates for farm readjustment formed in 
of the new law (or transformed in accordance with article q6 of 
June law) was 448 on June 30th., igio : their field of action extended 
tan area of 39,618 chos (39,289 ha.). 

|0f these 448 syndicates, 281 were of recent formation and I'by had 
[transformed as above. The area of the land was respectively 
^ chos and 20,742 chos (18,688 ha. and 20,267 ha. respectivdy) 

^0 tee syndicates must be added 41 landholder's unions (with an 
525 tectarcs) not constituted as syndicates, which makes altogether 
Nciabons, including in their field of action 40,149 chos (39,815 ha.). 


§ 5' General results. 


thus coasidered separately the results obtained by the 
Fnr +J, ^ ^ special glance at the total 

1 fil f January ist., 1900- June 30th., 1910. 
allowing table these results are summarised : 


ap> 

re- 
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[ large Otvlslou 

1 of tbe Empire 


Total 

iUea 

(ha). 

Area 

of Rice fields 

(ha). 

Aml 

of othtf 

Bimi 

(ha). 

^mated 

Sxpenditttre 

(yens). 

4i 

bt 

(J 

// Honshu . . . • 

2,324 

166,105.29 

mm -99 

24»50075 

^ 16,628,693,746 


1 Kyushu . . * . . 

814 

26,750.22 

15. *^-94 

7,920,31 

8»54®»672,g5o 


Shiiioka . . • . 

72 

2,406.17 

1,803.92 

326.32 

708,017.192 

J 

Total ... 

3.211 

195,261.68 

130,935-85 

3i.747-38 

28.885,383.888 

1 


From the figures given in this table we see that, in ^the ten years i 
1910 3,211 farms, had been readjusted of a total area of 196,995.9123, 
(195,360.8462 has.), or 12.8 % of the total area to be readjusted, 
estimated expenditure for the readjustment up to the present pioj& 
varies with the nature and conditions of the farms and the kind of t 
to be carried out ; it varies from a maximum of 45,777 yen (i) 
tan (2) in the district of Nagasaki to a minimum of 6,171 yen 
tan in that of Niyagi; which is equivalent to about ijgo its. perka 
in the first case and 160 fis. per ha. in the second. Altogether tkr‘-' 
ated cost of readjusting the 3,211 farms for which the scheme of 
justment has been drafted amounts to 28,885,383,888 yens {74.014,00c 
or an average of 14,662 yens per tan (about 379 frs. per ha). 

The following table shows the number and area of the farms forv 
the proposals of readjustment have been approved, for each year 
1900 to 1910. 


Year 

' 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Area 

(has.) 

Year 

Number 

< A . 

Farms 

Area 

(ha.) 

1900 . , . . , 

17 

694.9156 

1906 .... 

541 

34.055? 

1901 

71 

3.269.0425 

1907 ... 

406 

29 , 43 i-^ 

igoz .... I 

88 1 

5.151-5748 

rgoS .... 

452 

26,886.9 

1903 

162 

6 » 273 .I 772 

190Q .... 

795 ' 

54 .^ 35 -<H 

1904 

175 

8,164.6285 

10,889.8977 

1910 . . j 

297 ^ 

16,407^ 

1905 

217 1 

Total . . . 1 

3.211 ' 

I 95 , 3 fc’*( 


It is seen from these figures that the law has been more and n 
extensively applied. I^et us now see the number and area of the & 
readjustment of which was really begun, in the period 1900-1910. 


(1) I yell =s 258 trs. 

(2) i tan = 0.099T7 ha. 
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^fumber and Area of Farms ike Readjustment 
of which was begun in the Period 1900-1911. 
(Situation on June 30^^., 1910). 


Year 

Kambet 

of 

^nus 

Area 

(ha.) 

4 Year 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Ariea 

(ha.) 

0 . ■ ■ ■ • 

2 

67-7579 

1906 .... 

384 

24.4345581 

I . • ‘ • ’ 1 

45 

1,164.0335 

1907 .... 

360 

23,843.1778 

2 . • . • • I 

77 

5 ,t 88-7745 

1908 . . . . 1 

304 

21,101.8822 

3 • • • ■ • i 

135 1 

4.5217779 


4*7 j 

25 . 333 - 4«35 

4 • ' ' ■ ' ! 

II7 

4.753-3676 

igro .... 

397 1 

25,013.0693 

'5 

161 

7.194.3490 

i 

! 

To talc . . . 

2,419 

143,068.1667 


From the preceding table it appears therefore that the work had been 
in on 2,419 farms, of an area of 144,265 chos (143,068.1667 ha.) 
he 30th of June, 1910. Official Statistics are wanting, however, in 
ise of other ^8^ farms on which the work had also been begun. These 
irms represent an area of 52,544 chos (52,123 hectares). To make 
j total of 3,221 farms for which the proposals were approved, we 
itill to take account of other 7 farms, for two of which (area 84 
.e. 83.328 ha.) both the work of readjustment and that ofimprove- 
:onteniplated in the law of 1899 had been suspended ; in accordance 
he new law the work of restriping was resumed on these two farms, 
her five farms (area of loi chos or 100 ha.) the authorization for 
>rt of changes was completely withdrawn, 
t the same date the work of improvement had been completed on 
rms of an area of 20,784 chos. (20,617 equivalent to 10.4 % 
area for which the readjustment plans had been approved, and 
of the total area to' be readjusted. These percentages are not in- 
very large, especially when we consider that the work was begun 
'0. Yet, as the Japanese Agricultural Society states in its publica- 
u respect to the application of the laws on readjustment of farms, 
isults were far superior to the most favourable anticipations, espe- 
when account is taken of the serious technical and economic diffic- 
that had to be overcome. 

‘iid adnutting once more the possibility of a law of proportion ap- 
to this class of undertaking, we may calculate that the total 
fapan will to have to spend in order to complete the readjustment 
• farms in the whole Empire will be about 200 million yens or 516 
^ bancs. 
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§ I. Introduction. 


Ib Finland, as compared with other countries, agriculture is a very 
ttt introduction. ^ 

At the end of the Middle Ages th$ laud north of the 62nd. degree of 
tide was entirely uncultivated except along the shore of the Gulf 
lothnia. But, after the i6th. century, the Kings of Sweden who 
i over Finland, laboured energetically for the colonisation of these 
5. As the land at that time had no value, the colonists who de- 
to establish themselves there might take as much of it as they 
ed necessary. And to be able to hunt, fish and clear the land at 
: ease, with the help of fires, they generally built their houses at the 
ince of several leagues from those of their neighbours. 

This system has continued to our day, although unoccupied land has 
; been declared the property of the State. The consequence is that 
ay the landed estates are for the most part of very large areas 
Capitalist industry and economy, gradually developing towards the 
ile of the 19th. century, have again contributed to the further exten- 
of these landed estates. 

Thus capitalists have bought up peasants’ farms and, by their union 
: formed immense landed estates in the Southern Provinces, where 
idy the nobility possessed large ones. l,ater, sawmill societies bought 
:gepartof the peasants' farms cheap in the Centre, the East and 
North, 

The population also has rapidly increased, above all during the 
thirty years. The number of the inhabitants, which was 
5.782 in 1880, in fact, increased in turn to 2,380,140 in 1890, 2,712,562 
^0 and 3,059,324 in 1909. Improved means of communication have 
id the price of forest produce as well as that of the s<m1 to an unexpected 
ee, so that the portion of the population still without land find 
ery difiacult to acquire it. 

M these circumstances have contributed to give rise to an agrarian 
question of a very serious character. 

It has, however, been attempted in various ways to improve the eco- 
position of the people who have no land . 

The work of home colonisation, now being carried out in Finland 
assumed ^sidetable proportions, relatively to the population and 
ces 0 the country. In addition, the co-operative movement which 
en evel^ing on a large scale in Finland since 1900 has very ap- 
y contnbuted to the improvement of the condition of the poorer 

^ the foUowing pages we shaU examine the home colonisation car- 
by the State. 

e consider the colonisation immediately directed by the 

cn review that encouraged by the State, and finally give an 
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outline of the Government supervisian and inspection of the 
col(misation, as well as the technical instruction of the colonists. 

As there is no law for the regulation of home colonKation in the co 
try but only a few special decrees in relation to certain methods o(| 
colonisation, we shall examine these le^latiye provisions, when ^ 
ing with the different forms of colonisaticm. 


§ 2. Home colonisation under the immediate direction op^ 

STATE. 


Home Colonisation under State direction assumes three piiaa 
forms : the colonisation of State forests ; purchase of landed estates ca! 
donation fiefe, now terminated, and purchase of landed estates 
colonisation ; the latter mode of colonisation is now the most importa 

(a) Colonisation of State Forests, 

The colonisatian of State forests is the oldest form of colonisat 
in Finland. It is the immediate development of the steps taken by 
Kings of Sweden to colonise the immense uninhabited forests of thee 
tre and North of the country. In our days, however, it has its owns 
dal place in the work of colonisation. Being conducted and supervi 
by the Superior Management of Forests, it is not subject to the inspect 
of the ordinary authorities at the head of the work, of whom we si 
speak at the end of this artide. 

An order of 1892 now regulates the colonisation of State fore 
which, in Finland, according to the 1909 Report of the Superior Maiu 
ment of Forests, cover the very large area of 12,787,229 hectares. 

It is laid down by law that gradually, as the cadastral work is cai 
out, spedal commissions formed for the purpose must examine 1 
portions of the land belonging to the Government may be conceifli 
colonisation. 

The land in this way separated from the State domains is parce 
out and granted by the administrative authorities to persons recogn 
as solvent, at a low annual rent. For the first fifteen or twenty y 
the State generally renounces its claim to this rent. The colonists I 
besides the right to acquire the complete possession of the farms. T 
cannot, however, so acquire it during the period of exemption from I 
ment of rent and before the farm is cultivated and inhabited. 

From 1897 up to January ist., 1910, (previous to this our inf onna| 
is extremely fragmentary), 22,861 hectares were detached from the S 
forests and delivered for colonisation. 

Since the work of subdivision is not yet terminated, we | 
no particulars as to the number of settlements that will be est^ 
on this land. We only know that their average area is very large, be 
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j and 900 hectares in the North and between 100 and 400 in the South 
the opmion of the forestry administration such areas are excessive 
they give nse to undesirable speculation which hinders the improve- 

flt of the condition of the poor. 

In addition to these large settlements, the State is already proceeding 
the lease of State forest base-tenancies,” and of small lots of from 
j to two hec^res. On the first of January, igio there were 4,160 
t]jese tenancies, and on the ist. January, 1912 about 200 small lots 
ted. We have no information as to the area of these and it would 
£ 11s too long to examine in detail the various conditions included in 
coDtiact of lease. 


(b) Purchase of Fiefs Called “Donations.” 

The measures taken by the State with regard to the fiefs styled “don- 
ons,” in the East of the country {Government of Wiborg and St. M- 
lel), on accoimt of the special reasons we shall give below, occupy an 
£ptional position in the work of colonisation. 

In these districts which, between 1721 and 1811, up to their incorp- 
(ion with the rest of Finland, formed a Russian Government, several 
;e districts were granted as fiefs to noble Russian families, the logical 
sequence of which was that the dispossessed peasants became the ten- 
s of the Rusaan landowners. The Government had to deal with 
i abnormal situation. Proposals were submitted to the Diet in 1863 
1 1867 for the reacquisition of these fiefe by the State. The Diet 
)ioved these proposals in principle, and the Government was author- 
i to proceed to purchase them with the reserve funds of the State, 

1 by means of a loan of 12 million marcs to be repaid in instalments 
Finland marc = i franc), on the security of the Diet. The peasants 
e authonzed to purchase, with full proprietors’ rights, the farms they 
ivated, repaying the Pubhc Treasury in instalments • the total 
rly instalment being fixed at 6 %. However, the amount paid for 
purchase was gr^tly reduced, as the State detached from the large 
n ® t^®se fiefs certain portions to form State forests. 

Up to 1893, when the matter may be considered to have been bror^ht 
« end — as all the large estates had then been reacquired — the State 
17.293469 marra for the purchase of 65 fiefe coveting an area 
™ MCtara and inhabited by 76,733 pe rsons. It had also bought 
smau farms, as we have said, but we have no information as to their 
« and area, which, however, were not great. The colonisation of the 
'Was earned out under the direction of the Administrative Authorities. 


(c) State Purchase of Land. 

0*°”^ large estate bought in 1888 in order to trans- 
Diirn~ but from which 3,184 hectares were detached 

he ^ ” ‘^°l®“safion, and a few experiments made in 1802-180'! 
vemment of Wasa, the State only began its purchases of land 
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ttHiay tlie movement hsis assumed large proportions and 0,^ 
lanw fioandal demands on the ^te. 

This increase in the purchases is due to the many apphcahonj. {, 
concessions made to the Government by the plants who have no la^j 
Almost aU these appUcations come from base tenants and other 
ordinates and from tenant farmers on land belonging tC owners ofsj, 
mills and even from factory hands in the towns. They ate prindj^ 
for the purpose of formingf arms. So land has been bought m the vadt, 
districts of the country which appeared favourable for the formahoa, 

^^^The^ate has refused all applications from town labourers oria, 
tory hands, when their object was simply to form a home - a comj 
also followed by the loan banks of the rural communes of which wesh 
speak hereafter. * • 

This severe measure was, besides, indispensable, m view of the iia 
ited resources the State has available for these purchases and 
ering that the desire of the workmen to obtain a home for themself 
is remote from the object hitherto pursued in the colonisation of Vmki 
namely the formation of small farms. 

In order to establish a plan for the subdivision of the land boughs 
as to determine the class of persons to whom the farms should be graaW 
as well as to settle the system of colonisation, a commission was appoiEto 
consisting of three members, for each estate purdiased. 

The Imperial Senate of Finland was then advised of these proposals 
with a view to their confirmation. It was for the administrative autb 
ities to administer the land before its subdivision and sale to the colonisli 
In the cession of land to peasants who had none, two different lora 


may be observed : 

(а) The old form of absolute right of possession is met withincasf 
of small farms granted with such absolute right to persons without M 
against an acknowledgment of debt, in which the conditions of sal 
were particularised. These conditions varied somewhat with the local 
ities colonised. It has, however, been decided, as a general rule, that J 
purchaser, in order to obtain possession, need only pay 4 % interest ii 
some years, after which the loan will be extinguished by an annual pa! 

ment of 2 %. , 

(б) The new form or the form of lease, adopted m 1909. by wn 

small farms have been ^ven as tenancies for 38 years to peasanls 1 
possessed none. , 

After the expiration of this period the fanners receive 
** the sure and hereditary right of possession ” of the land. This 
of possession has been employed in order to avoid speculation to t e 
triment of the farms. jj 

On January ist., 1911, there were 13 landed estates dehw 
^formity with the old form of absolute right of possession. . 
area was 26,499 hectares and the purchase price 2,256, 9^^ 
average of 85 marcs pet hectare. From this area 4,783 hectares j 
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B detached and left as common forest, a very opportune measure 
ichhas peatly facilitated the regukr exploitation of the forests on the 
[ijBjat lands. In general, the principle has been followed of indud- 
in the giant to each colonist a small piece of forest land to be explmted 
le pleases, whilst, (m lie contrary, woods of larger extent, isolated and 
ated on land little smted for cultivation, have been kept in the con- 
on of State forests. With the land acquired 740 small farms have been 
ned of an average area of 29.1 hectares, exdusive of the common forest 
the total area of the land transferred up to December ist., 1912 
ier the form of lease is 35,099 hectares. These farms were sold for 
,2,468 marcs, which gives an average of 100 marcs per hectare 

(85 hectares have been converted into common forest, and the test(i) 

divided into 1,042 small farms of an average area of 24 hectares. 

We are sorry we have no recent information as to the occupations 
he owners of the small State farms. We can only reproduce the fol- 
ing figures for 1909 from the Report of M. Elfving, the Chief In- 
ioi of Home Colonization in Finland. 

According to this report, 

63 % of the small proprietors were fanners ; 

6 % were engaged, in addition, in secondar^ occupations ; 

8 % exercised various handimafts ; 

18 % lived from day to day, doing (idd jobs ; 

3 % were employed on wages ; 

2 % were engaged in trade. 


j 3. Home coi^onisation encouraged and supervised by the 

STATE. 


In adchtiOT to the purchases of land it has made for colonisation 
»ses the State has also recently largely furthered home colonisation 
granting loans through various intermediaries to persons without 
I and desirous of qiossessing land. The origin of this form of colon- 
cn now tte most important, dates from 1880 when the State began 
u Government of Kuopio to people who wished to es- 

isi base tenancies on land belonging to private individuals, 
.iiowwer, thus system was abandoned a few years later. 

^1897 on the occasion of the coronation of H. M. Nicholas II 
u/ attempt to improve the position of persons with- 

miric 4. r ’ Withdrew an amount of 400,000 marcs from the pub- 
k Tm a special fund bearing the name of " Fund 

I Improvement of the Position of Persons without Und,” A Decree 

N m tbis connection, kt u 
^ 678 hectares. 


8ay» we possess no inf<mtuitioii with to one estate 





of the Imperial Senate of Finland, of December 5th», 1898, settled n 
conditions of the loan, This decree is of great importance as institi^ 
the direct inservention of rural communes in the work of coltmisatij 

This system, which, besides, is not in use in the other Scandiiia^ 
countries, has given a quite special character to the work of colonisati^ 
m Finland in the last ten years and, plays an important part in the cdj 
ising work of the State. 

Besides the rural communes, societies of agnculture and legjj 
formed societies the object of which is in conformity with iMt of the a|» 
fund, may act as intermediaries in the work of colonisation and reca, 
loans out of the fund. . , , , . 

However, before loans were made out of the fund, it was unih 
to the “ Fund' for the Facilitation of the Division and Restripingofl^and 
formed for the purpose of buying land in the Government of Wasaj 
1803-1895, as we have said above. 

These two funds, thus united, received the name of ** I,oan Ja 
for Persons without I^and.” At the end of 1899 the assets of this fa 
were 525,521 marcs, of which 28,500 marcs had been lent to the cm 
munes the same year for the first time. 

' I^et us say, however, that all these measures constituted merely 
prelimimary experiment, the reason for which was the absence of sta 
istics capable of giving an exact idea of the real state of things. 
in 1897, the Diet expressed the desire of making home colonisatioti tl 
object of serious study. 

And since that date the question has taken a new form. By viib 
of an Imperial rescript of June i6th., 1899, an amount of 2 million mai 
was taken from the public funds and transfened to the Fa 

for Persons without Land/* 

" At the same date a commission was appointed to study the probla 
of^colonisation and draft a bill for the regulation of the employment 
the capital belonging to this fund. 

However, the Government did not accept the proposals of this uj 
mission and a new Commission was appointed with more memlxi 
called “ Commission for Persons without Land/* It entrusted thest^ 
of the question to a "Sub-commission for Persons without Land/’wW 
amongst other important work, drafted a proposal for regulation of 
loan fund for peasants without land, later on approved by the Goveinmj 
and published as a Decree of the Imperial Senate of Finland, among 
Ordinances of the Grand Duchy, on April 7th., 1902. 

These regulations are still in force and are the most important i£g 
lative provisions on home colonisation in Finland. 

After this short historical summary, we shall examine the 
in the regulations and reproduce some statistical data relating totne 
fund for peasants without land. , , ^ 

We propose afterwards to inform the reader as to the colonising ^ 

, accomplished by the Loon Banks of the rural communes, den^ 
resources''from the above fund, as well as to the purchase 01 
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jjisatiwi by ruial communes and co-operative societies, almost 
^vely with the help of loans from the same source, 

(a) Loan Fund for Persons wiikout Land. 


With regard to the persons admitted to recdve loans out of the above 
I the regnlations of April 7th., lay it down that the fund shall 
-e for the in^)rovement of the sodal and economic condition of such 
tbitants of the coimtry whose reputation is good, who are enterpris- 
cannot obtain a farm or a dwelling house for themselves, with 
I own money, and, in addition, belong to one of the following groups : 

[а) farmers on the land of other proprietors, working as labourers 
example, base tenants, " backstugusittare,'' i. e. cottagers) etc., 
^tivating a very small patch of their own; 

(б) agricultural labourers ; 

(c) artisans or • / 

(i) other peasants who have no land and maintain themselves by 


jobs. 

Like the previous Decree of 1898, the 1902 regulations lay it down 
t the loans must be granted through the medium of the rural com- 
ics and a^cultural societies, as well as of societies legally constituted 
purposes in conformity with that of the fund. The regulations fur- 
[ extended this rule to include co-operative societies, which began to 
elop in Finland in 1900. 

The intermediate bodies are obhged, with the funds received as 
IS, to found banks which shall use their capital : 

(i) for purchase of landed estates which, after subdivision shall 
sold at cost price to persons without land ; » 

{2) if the intermediary is a commune, for purchase of landed es- 
js in order to provide farms or pastures to be leased to the poor ; 

(3) for direct loans for the following purposes ; 

(«) purchase of land and building of dwellings for the proprietors 
mselves ; 

(&) purchase of small farms ; 

(c) cultivation of marshes, peatmoss bogs and other land belong- 
to the Crown or to a commune, the usufruct of which is conceded for 
years at least 


Among the above mentioned intermediaries, only the rural communes 
I co-operative societies have occupied themselves with colonisation. 
The progress in their case has been actually such, that the rural com- 
aes have oi^anized banks to grant the direct loans mentioned above 
3 )‘ It is only as a secondary matter that they have bought and divided 
ed estates, while the co-operative societies have devoted themselves 
tlas work. 


The loon fund for peasants without land is administered by the Trea- 
y of Finland. 

‘ Senate of Finland deals with questions relating to 
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Tliattks ta the snbvaitions granted by the Treasury and kter c, 
tiibutions made to the cajutal, the fund has increased «P to 12,500,^, 
marcs, (December ist., 1912). 

The largest subvention from the Treasury was granted in 
It amounted to 5,358,228 marcs. 

According to information supplied by the Chief Inspector of ^ 
Colonisation in Finland, M. ^vitfg, by the ist of December, 
following loans had been made: 

to the loan banks of the rural communes . . . 8,414,700 Maics. 

to rural communes for the purchase of tod . , 1,087,000 
to co-operative societies for purchase of land . . 698,535 

to other intermediaries (i) . . . * • 9 ,wo 


Total . . , -0,209,235 Mans. 


The amount of the loans varies from 5,000 to 240,000 mks. Theaj 
of interest charged by the State on loans out of Loan Fund ii 
Peasants without land, since 1908, has been fixed as follows : 

For the Loan Banks of the Rural Communes, 

3 h ‘4 %, (3 V» % being for sinking fund); 

For land purchase by the Rural Communes, 

6 %, (2 % for sinking fund); 

For Co-operative Land Purchase Societies, 

6 %, (2 % for Sinking Fund). 

^ (b) Colonisation with the help of Loans from the Loan Bank 
of the Rural Communes. 

The loan banks of the rural communes are, as we see, the chief a 
tennediaries. The liability of the communes is their guarantee. 

The regulations of new banks must be confirmed by the Departa 
of the Senate for State Land and Accounts. 

The banks are managed by a Council elected by the Municipalt 
consisting of at least three members. At least two of these must uotli 
landholders. 

We have already said that the rate of interest the banks havel 
pay on the loans is fixed at from 3 3 /^ to 4 % ( 3 /^ % for sinldng ftm^l- ^ 
their turn they ask their debtors 4^ % together with sinking ftmds 
a certain rate settled by the management of the bank. 

Thus, the bank retains from to 1% % of the interest, which®* 
be employed on working expenses or considered as a profit to the com®® 
which it may utilise for the banks. 

The communes, on the other hand, may not grant loans for a 
of more than 25 or 30 years. 

(i) Some ptivate individiials who recdved loans in i8g6 for purposes of 
hrom the V j^und for I^uslitatioii of Subdivision of I,and aod Restriplii^ '*• 
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ba»ks i^y not make loans of less tlian 200 marcs or more than 
)ointheplOvincesof]Srylande, Abo and Bjomeborg and Tavastehus 
ibove 2,000 marcs in tire other provinces, 

^ borrower mnst pass a mortage or give a deposit as security. 

In 1899 the first bank of the kind was founded. In 1905, there were 
and on September 15th., 19^2, 3*^, n large number compared with 
^ of the I^inland communes, namely 488, It must, however be 
Jived that there are two different kinds of loan banks. 

(1) The older hanks, the regulations of which were confirmed hy the 
ffjwrs hefore 1902. 

There are 40 of tiese banks and their rules differ considerably. A 
ore common to all is that they may lend on the security of rented land 
aging to private people. 

(2) The new hanks, founded in accordance with the Senatoriai 
of April ytk, 1902, the rules of which have been confirmed by 

Department of the Senate for State I^d and Accounts. 

The data we give below show the development of the business of the 
b: 


Jaaoary ist. 

Number of I.oans 

Amount of I.oans 
Marcs 

1906 

. 2,468 

1,240,102 

1907 

2.873 

1.506.522 

1908 

4.430 

2.771405 

1909 

5.043 

3,286,181 

1910 

5.613 

4,042,017 

I9II 

7.537 

6,529.796 


We^ can only give the data for the amount of loons up to January 

^ amount of outstanding loans at that date was 3,943,586 marcs, 
amount granted to the banks of the I/)an Fund for Peasants 
I^d at the same time 6,844,760 marcs. 

interesting to see the objects for which the loans were 
W The Mowing is a summary of our information on this point. 
p3ta refer to January ist., igii. 
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jjettinatiQO o< the I^otfw 


o( 

I^oau 


«f 

Iioasu 


1, Poidiaseofl^cted EstaU shown separately 

in the Cadastre * 

2 . Purchase of very smaUFtons (parcels) . . 

5. Building of DwelUng Houses for Owners: 

fl. On lyand belonging to the Borrower . 

6. On I,and belongii^ to the Crown or the 
Communes 

c. On I^d bdonging to another Person 
but rented by the Borrower ....... 

4, Cultivation of Farms: 

а. On I^d of which the Borrower has 

full possession ... * 

б. On land bdoogtng to the Crown or to 

Communes 

c. On I^d belonging to Another Person 
but rented by the Borrower ..... 

3. Building of Outhouses, Stables, Drying rooms: 

а. On Private Property 

б. On land belonging to the Crown or the 

Communes 

6, Other Purposes: 

а. Purchase of Tenant’s Rights. . . 

б. Subvention to Trade 


Total . . 


3»44^ 

a, 139 
552 
125 

493 

66 

267 

418 


24 

4 


4 .» 73.”9 

i,707»452 

238,162 

43^430 

146.063 

19.150 

87.455 

103,560 

700 
400 

9.084 
1,200 


7.537 


6,529,796 


I)Ul 

n 

431 

347 

290 

31) 

m 

ia 


(n These figures also include the colonies formed by means land 
by ie commiS^e nnmbers of rwl loans made by the banks were between 3,288 and i,u 


Aftet examining the work of the banks in recent years, we mf 
that they have granted laiger and larger loans and have 
to a continually greater extent in the purchase of large landed esUte 


persons without land. 

The average amount of the loans granted 

was : 


In 1905 

488 

marcs 

» 1906 

523 

» 

» 1907 

625 


» 1908 

651 

» 

» 1909 

720 

» 

» 1910 

866 

0 
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^ following table gives information as to the total number of loans 
of land, the ayei;age arpa of the colonies, the amount of the 
. j the average amount of the purchases, the price of the farms and 
amotmt of loans per hectare. 


Goren®*®*® 

Total 

Nomber 

d 

Xoaas 

Omtcd 

Ntuaber 

atlfiana 

(Wanted 

tot 

Potchaac 

d 

Farms 

H ■ 

Average 

Area 

of 

Colonics 

Hectaie8(*> 

Avex^ 

Pordiase 

Price 

(rfOolotiies 

Price 

P« 

Hectare 

Average 

Amouttt 

d 

loan 

Anoont 

rent 

per 

hectare 

marcs 1 

todc 

371 

305 

IZ .0 

2,475 

225 

1,309 

119 

oand Bjfimebotg. 

1,215 

951 

22.5 

,.835 

126 

1,304 

58 

^astdins, .... 

960 

812 

19*6 

2,567 

I3I 

1.283 

65 

m 

1,170 

936 

10.6 

1,176 

III 

858 

81 

Michael 

388 

251 

32.5 

1,820 

56 

1,170 

36 

opio 1 

762 

529 

37-8 

i »852 

49 

940 

25 



1,880 

1428 

159 

1,367 

86 

801 

51 

Ahorg 

791 

373 

27-5 

SSo 

32 

742 

27 

Total . . . ! 

7.537 

5.585 

19.9 

1,960 

98 

1,062 

53 


t] See note In i^ecediiig table. 


The data given in the last five columns are based on special enquiries 
£ in the case of 2,378 colonies. 

To explain the great difference in the value of land in the various 
emmets we shall observe that the first four are in the South of Fin- 
l, whilst the others are in the Centre and the North, 
hi the absence of precise data we may also take these figures as a 
s for an estimation of the total area of the farms obtained for the pea- 
s through the medium of the loan banks of the rural communes, 
may estimate the average area of these farms at 19.9 hectares, and up 
jauuary ist., 1911 5,408 loans had been granted for purchase of land. 
A simple multiplication of the above figures shows that 107,619 hec- 
s of land had been obtained for the peasants without land through the 
pm of the loan banks. 

The total purchase price was 9,874,444 marcs. 

I<et us give a few more particulars as to the previous social posi- 
I of the borrowers. 
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1908 iW 


Base Tenants 

t -Ba<^tugosittaie» (Cottagers) , . 

Tenant Farmers 

Base Tenants of the State .... 
» » » a (Conuntme) 

Servants 

Small Peasant Proprietors .... 

^hermen . 

Profession not stated 


36.8% 

337 % 

34 

2.3 » 

2.4 » 

2 . 

44.9 » 

45.5 » 

2.6 » 

2.5 8 

V , 

0.3 B 

0.2 8 

0.; 

l.I B 
3-6 » 

I.O 8 
2.6 8 

I,; 

4.' 

0.5 » 

0.5 » 

T' 

0.' 

7 9 ^ 

II.6 » 

h 


Total . . . 100% 100% 


The figures in the preceding table relate to persons who kve- 
quired land for colonisation through the medium of the loan banha 
those to whom the colonies have sold the land directly after subdiyigj 
In M. Elfving's last report (Bulletin of the Bepartment of 
and Accounts, No. 13), from which we derive our information, he tie 
fore grouped together the data concerning the professions of these ti 
classes of colonists . 


(a) Purchase of Land by Rural Communes. 

In 1907 the rural communes began to act as intermediaries inthepn 
chase of large landed estates and their sale to the peasants without laa 
This form of colonisation resembles that by means of State purchase a 
has developed, so to say, with it. 

On December ist., 1912, the rural communes had bought ktl 
purposes of colonisation 2,928,500 marcs worth of land of a total area 
19,137 hectares. The State lent these communes altogether 2,887,0 
marcs, 1,087,000 marcs out of the “Doan Fund for Peisons witko 
Xand “ and 1,800,000 marcs out of the Public Funds. 

With regard to the conditions on which the newly formed fannsi 
given to the poor peasants, the decree of April 7th., 1903 lays itk 
that the communes have no right to any profit on these transactiais. 

The farms were granted to the purchasers in full possession. 

2,759 hectares of the land purchased have been separated for t® 
formation into public forests. The rest was divided into four large I mA 
estates and 438 small farms. It is not possible to determine theavei^ 
area of these new colonies, whilst we possess no data as to the diviaon 
the area purchased by the two above mentioned groups together. ^ 
average price of the land bought was 153 marcs per hectare, whch 
high in comparison with the average price of the land bought by pnv* 
persons with the help of loans from the loan banks of the rural comiu®* 
namely 98 marcs, and the average price of the land bought by the Slat 
namely 100 marcs ; but let us say that the average of 153 marcs is 
the high value of a few large landed estates. 
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is legaids the occupatiai of the settlers, we refer the reader to the 
in the previous section. 

(d) Purchase of Land by the Co-operative Societies. 

is we have already pointed out in the introduction to this study, 
cdon of the Finland co-operative societies has been displayed in 
il branches of economic Ufe in an wltnost unique manner and we may 
:egaid these societies as almost indispensable for the existence of the 
farmers. They have, besides, since 1906, advanced in their work 
Ionisation and, in time, a potent force for home colonisation may 
s way be developed. The land purchase co-operative societies were 
d on the intitiative of the energetic Pellervo society, which not only 
d their ordinary rules and regulations, but also settled the text 
agreement for perstms intending to form such associations. 

Ve may observe several excellent points in the land purchase co- 
tive societies, which, despite every difficulty, maintain and improve 
business. The motive force in these associations is the sentiment of 
al responsibility of the members and their consequent active co- 
tion for the common interest. 

4 us add that this form of co-operation leaves each individual 
r’s rights over his own land and the liberty to dispose of his profits 
^ pleases. 

t is true that the co-operative knd purchase societies labour still 
■ many disadvantages due to the original poverty of some of their 
}ers, but it would, however, be unjust to think these disadvantages 
jeater among the co-operative societies than among those persons 
borrow from the banks for the peasants without land and also, in 
places, among the small farmers settled in the State colonies, 
tnembeis of the land purchase co-operative associations are in a 
[position than those who borrow from the loan banks, as the former 
;e a mortgage loan up to 9/ioths. of the purchase price of the land 
ames even more, whilst the customers of the loan banks only receive 
It must also be remarked thatthe members of the co-opera tivesocieties 
among themselves the portions of the old landed estates that are 
-ated or capable of cultivation and may, consequently, by division 

5 forests and common pastures, utilise their land to the full, whilst 
teer of a single lot is often obhged to content himself with a farm 
1. from points of view, is incompletely utilisable, and often 
^mpletely impossible for him entirely to triumph over his difficulties 

were, on December ist.. 1912, in various parts of the country 
-o^rahve societies working with State loans. Through their means 
j peasants without land, and 1,514 ha. 

fflm, u common forests. With the rest 267 

for the land had 
Glares and for these purchases the societies 
of amount of 698,535 marcs. The average 

lanns was III marcs per hectare and the average area of the 
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.mail farms recently formed was 17.1 ha., with right ofuse of the co, 

forests. We possess no statistics with regard to the occupations of 
memb^ of the co-operative societies. 

MWth regard to the econoimc situation of the co-operative sode 
Inspector Elfving notes, in his Report for 1910, that it offers every j 
antee and that these intermediaries give the best possible secmitj 
the tos they have recei^ from the State. Let us add the Ihn 
of the members is nnlimited. 

The following table summarising the balance sheets of 10 co-open 
societies on January ist., 1911, gives us further proof of their solj 


Credits. 

FiiUasd Ibns 

Cash in Hand . 

. . . . 1,131.45 

Credits to Members (Price of Farms) , 

.... 533.601.77 

Other Credits and hfecellaneous Assets 

, . . . 14,837.15 

Debit Balance 

. . . . 2,019.(7 


551,589.44 

Debits. 


Members* Liabilities • 33 » 469 ’ 7 ® 

State Loans 477.695-39 

Other Loans 23,09675 

Miscellaneous Debits 3.166,40 

Credit Balance 13.161.20 


551.589.44 

Tlie assets of the members of these societies, an additional^ 
antee for their loans, were calculated by Mr. Elfving at 335,300 jm 
an amount that must be considered as an amply sufficient security. 

§ 4. State sxtpervision and the technicai, instruction 
OF THE SETTLERS. 

The work of colonisation was at first placed under the supervi 
and inspection of the Governors, but, in 1906, a special inspector 
appointed, dependent on the Department for State Land and Accoi 
of the Imperial Senate of Einland. He had to satisfy himself that 
rural communes and other mediums for loans out of public funds to 
improvement of the condition of the peasants without land employ 
amounts borrowed and managed the banks constituted with these ft 
in conformity with the regulations in force and the rules of the W 
that the loans granted by the banks to private persons were 
purposes intended and that, in addition, the conditians on which the d 
were granted were fulfilled. , , 

The Inspector had to advise the Department of State 
Accounts as well as the Governor, concerned who has to deade 
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isuies to be taken in the case of maladtninistiation of the banks and 
Qse of ftmds. 

borne colonisation in Finland has developed rapidly, as we have 
it was impossible for a sinjgle inspector to supervise the whole work. 
Ibeinspecticmand siipervisitm arenowentrusted to a Chief Inspector, 
, assistant inspectors, a special inspector of common forests and 
jt instructors. ♦ 

Xhe instructors, many of whom possess small hirms, and have been 
t to study agriculture in Denmark, as holders of State scholarships, 
t each settler, arrange with him new methods of fanning and discuss 
economic questions in relation to home colonisation. 

This educational WOTk is of the greatest importance, for the settlers 
generally very ill instructed in technical matters, although most 
bem devote themselves exclusively to agriculture. 

The administration has also, since 1908, granted subventions 
of the public funds in favour of the agricultural education of 
settlers. 

State Scholarships have been founded, for the purpose of sending 
ng farmers to Denmark to complete their technical education. 
!ry year agricultural excursions have been organized under the direc- 
i of the instructors. In 1911, 156 settlers were thus enabled to visit 
iel farms. Further, lectures are given in connection with these ex- 
;ioins on economic and agricultural matters. 


§5. CONCI^USION, 


To permit the reader to compare the results obtained by the differ- 
fomis of State home colonisation in Finland, we propose to summarise 
m below in a general table. 

Unfortunately, we do not possess statistics of the same date for all 
se forms. Our information relating to land purchase by the State 
IS to January ist., 1912, as far as regards the old form of intervention 
to December ist., 1913 as far as the new form is concerned. The 
a relating to land purchase by the rural communes and co-operative 
ehes also refer to December ist., 1913 and those relating to purchase 
anns with the help of money advanced by the Loan Banks of the rural 
mimes to January ist., 1911. As to the statistics referring to the 
er forms of colonisation, the dates are shown in the table. We must 
relating to the area and the price of landed estates 
mred by means of advances from the loan banks of the rural communes 
ased upon estimates; that the State has detached from the landed 
caUed “donation fiefs,” large tracts which it has transformed 
te forests ; that we possess no information with regard to certain 
^ m ed estates and that the data with regard to the other forms of 
^tion are not quite complete : 


Fonii of Colonisation 

Area 

of 

Banded 

Estates 

M. '■ 

Price 

of Landed 

Estates 

Purchased 

Marcs 

Noabex 

of 

New 

Cdonles 

Average 

Area 

of 

New 

SetUenests 

ha. 

Av«^ 

Ptit, 

i 

SetUtt, 

hasj 

I. — Home Colonisatioii im- 
mediately directed by 
the State 

Colonisation of State 
Forests 

(a) New Colonies (1910) . 

22,861 





( 3 ) State Forest Farms 
(1910) 

— 

— 

4,169 


- 

(Y) Small Farms (1912} . 

— 

— 

200 

— 

- 

(&) Colonies on “ Donation 






Fiefs (1893) 

1,006,235 

17.2934^ 

— 

— 

- 

(c) I^d Purchase in the 
Government of Wasa 
1892-1895 (1908) . . . 

1,260 

159.32I 

70 

18 

12$ 

(rf) Old Form of Interv'en- 






tlon {1912) 

26,499 

2,256,911 

740 

291 

85 

(e) New Form of Interven- 






tion tigri) 

35.099 

3.572468 

1*) 1,042 

24.0 

IOC 

11 . — Home Colonisation 
encouraged and super- 
vised by the State: 

(a) Cokmisaticm with the 
help of Advances from 
the Ifieo. Banks of the 
Rural Communes (1911) 

107,619 

► 9.874444 

5.40S 

; 19.9 

98 

(6) Purchase of Band by the 



1 (••)442 



Rural Communes (1912} 

19.137 

' 2,928,500 


(c) Purchase of Band bythe 
Co-operative Societies 

(1912) 

6,101 

: 797.25c 

► 26^ 

f 17.1 

III 


Sec page 1*5. 
(••) See page 153. 
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\]^e estimate the value of the land detached for transformation 
State foresls at a million marcs. The State has, up to the present, 
1 17,2934^ marcs on the purchase of donation fiefs and 5,988,700 
5. on other purchases of land. The advances made out of the Loan 
j for Peasants without land have amounted up to the present to 
59,238 marcs and the l<^ns out of other public funds amounted to 
)000 marcs, making altogether 2,009,235 tnarcs. Taking these 
gs as a basis, we may calculate that the State has spent altogether 
oximately 3b million marcs on home colonisation, of which 17,997,935 
s on colonisation properly so called, that is directed and supervised 
lie ordinary inspector of colonisation, a very large sum, above all when 
imount of the population and the scarcity of money in the country 
iken into account. 

Before dosing our article, we think it well to give another glance 
le economic conditions of the various classes of sellers. We may 
narise them as under, in accordance with the results of the stat- 
il enquiries made in 1909-1911 


Fonn of ColouisatioQ 

Land Purctiased 
by Uie State 

Land 

Purdiascd 

by 

Loan 

Banks 

Land 

Fmchaaed 

by 

Rural 

Communes 

Land 

Purchased 

by 

Cooperative 

I4od 

Purchase 

Societies 

Old 

Form 

New 

Form 

imber of ColoQisls’ Farms 






xiusidered 

583 

302 

2.999 

103 

155 

Cftdits. 






ice oi Farm and Value of 






New Houses, etr 

3*913 

3*692 

2.433 

3.736 

3,932 

iier Fixtures 

84 

40 

77 

514 

427 

miture .... 

L 555 

918 

818 

I, III 

959 

Bh in Hand . . . 

230 

204 

72 

98 

170 

Total , , . 

5.782 

4.854 

3.400 

5.459 

5.488 

Debiis. 






ite I,oans . . 

2.923 

3.231 

975 

3.301 

3.011 

on Mortgage 

10 

— 

97 

3 

24 

l/)ans . . 

495 

215 

753 

542 

590 

Balance 

2.354 

1,408 

i»575 

1.613 

1,863 

Total . .. . 

5.782 

4.854 

3.400 

5.459 

5.488 
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We see that the econoiiUG station of the various classes oi se 
is very solid and that the difference between Uiese varioijs classes i 
very great The forms of home colonisalion also complete each t 
Practice shows indeed that the colonisation of large landed estate 
advantages from the technica;! point of view, but that, on the other} 
great difficulties would arise if only large estates were available to 
work of colonisation » \ 

In addition to the cdonising work effected by the State of whic 
have given an outUne, there is also in Finland a species of colonic 
carried out with private funds, which has attained very large pn 
tions. Several societies limited by shares have been formed witl 
object of purchasing and subdividing the large landed estate. Un 
unately, we have no statistics relating to these, forms of private p 
isation 

The desire to possess a small landed property is very genen 
Finland, and the number of persons without any is very large. 

According to the results of the enquiries carried out by the 
committee of home colonisation, there were, in 1901, in the rural, 
munes of Finland, 160,525 tenant farmers and 206,388 families not 
sessing farms. 

At present, the State is far from being in a position to satisfy th 
mands for land and for loans. Let us only mention that the totalaj 
ations for loans made by rural communes amount to about 28 mi 
marks. 

It is difficult to prophesy with regard to the further develop] 
of the work of colonisation in Finland. Last year plans were mad' 
the foundation of a special mortgage bank for home coloiiisatioi 
was even suggested that the savings banks might support the woi 
cultivation by the grant of long term loans. We shall, however, ab 
from dealing with these proposals, as they have not as yet led to 
result. 


RUGGKRI ALFREDO, gerente responsabfle. 




